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GREAT BRITAIN, 

The steamship Columbia arrived at Boston on the 
4th, from Liverpool September 20th, via Halifax, 
having accomplished her passage in thirteen days and 
ahalf- No news of importance whatever. 

The following summary of the scanty intelligence 
is from Wilmer’s American News letter of the 20th: 

Since the departure of the British Queen on the 





| llth inst., no event of striking importance has oc- 


curred, either in politics or commerce. Both the 
Metropolitan and Provincia] journals have, since 


understanding has occurred between that country and 





that period been almost wholly filled with detailing | 
the movements of the Queen and Prince Albert in | ly one quarter per cent. on the general currency of | 
Their return ; Wednesday. 
has been somewhat hastened by the arrival at Wind- | the mercantile interest atthe satisfactory conclusion | the first cargoes were sold at public auction. 


Scotland and their return to Windsor. 


sor Castle of several illustrious persons who have 
come to England on a visit lo her majesty. 


| 


Portugal, arising it was supposed, out of M. Alma- 
dover’s ill will to Casta Cabral, and the commercial 
treaty lately concluded between Great Britain and 
Portugal. 

From France we learn that the minister of foreign 
affairs is preparing a new commercial treaty with 
Belgium which he will present tothe chambers early 
next session. The opposition journals are highly in- 
dignant atthis. The differences between France and 
Morocco have been arranged. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert arrived at Wind- 
sor Castle on Saturday, September 17th, from their 
tour in Scotland. 

In letters from Lyons we see it remarked that the 
bad and stagnant position of things in silk manufac- 
tures is creating much distress among the operatives. 
As the winter approaches, it is feared it will greatly 
inerease; and the privations to which these classes, 
from the dearth of employment and the inclemency 
of the season, will then be exposed, are regarded 
with much apprehension for the public peace and 
safe'y. 

The London Shipping Gazette says, the news from 
America of the ratification of the treaty between 
that government and Lord Ashburton, on the part of 
England, has given considerable impetus to specula- 
tion in the public securities, and they advanced near- 


Great satisfaction is expressed among 


of all pending differences. 
In the town of Zablagen, Wirtemberg, there has 


The arrival atthis port on the 14th of the royal | been lately opened a new printing establishment, by 


mail steamer Britannia in ten days from Halifax, | M. Theodore Helgerad. 
| supplied us with the treaty defining and settling the 


boundary line between the United States and the 
British colonies, and the other questions which have 


been so long pending between England and America | now engaged in. 


; 





All the compositors and 
pressmen are deaf and dumb, to the number of 196, 
ll of whom are women. They have all been edu 
cated at his own cost, to the employment they are 
The king has conferred on him a 


and which at any moment might have involved, large gold medal for this great reclamation from the 
> i tae) 5 § 


terminable war. This treaty has afforded much sat- 


» the two first nations of the earth in a bloody and in- | social and moral waste. 


Export of manufactured goods tothe U. States. 


isfaction with it. There have indeed been a few) Whole quantity of manufactured goods sent from 


> journalists who have expressed an opinion prejudicial | this port to the United States, by all the shipping 
and who have gone so far as to assert that it was a | houses together, in a given period this year, does not | 
treaty that might delay, but could not, by any possi- equal the quantity sent by a single first rate shipping- | 


ble change, avert a war between the two countries.— | house in a similar period, but one of prosperity. In 


ficant. 


The termination of the long pending differences ' 


between the two countries would have been of great 
service in reviving trade, had not the announcement 
been coupled with the fact that the American execu- 
tive had passed the tariff bill imposing an increased 


| But the journalists of this class are few and insigni- | this state of things, what are called transient ships 


get no freight, while even the packet ships get little 
or none. 


'cius, which sailed on Thursday for New York, had 
considerably under £100 of freight; the smallest 
‘sum, indeed, with one exception, since the liners 


were established in the year 1818. 


duty on the import of English manufactures into the | the:passage money received from emigrants enabled 
States. This subject, since the arrival of the Bri-| the ships to pay the expenses of their voyages, but, 
tannia, has been one affording much discussion in the the season for emigrating bemg nearly over, even 


London journals, and between those of the two po- | 


litical parties great difference of opinion exists.— 


| The one contending that the measure will operate to 


the prejudice of British manufactures, the other that 
it will materially benefit them. 
among mercantile men who look upon the subject 

not in a political, but in a business point of view, 
however, is decidedly hostile to the measure. The 
trade with the United States has long been declining 
and now, it is thought by many, it will scarcely be 
worth any attention. 

There have been some symptoms during the last 
few days in Manchester and the neighboring manu- 
facturing districts of a renewal of the disgraceful 
riots riggs ge sd took place in that and other 

ie discontent, engendered by the scarci- 
ty of food, has been checked, but not eabheed, The 

‘verpool cotton market continues dull and inactive, 
with prices on the decline. Holders however con- 
tinue firm in demanding high prices, which accounts in 
some measure for the limited business going forward, 
manufacturers holding off in the hope of holders sub- 
rN to reduced rates. Since our last publication 

-y ondon money market has presented no feature 
of striking importance, if we except the effect pro- 
sal by the receipt of the treaty settling the north- 
aes ne and other questions between Eng- 
_ nage: merica. Immediately on its being known 
pe ye city that the United States senate had ratified 
‘a Paper consols advanced one-fourth, and other 

‘nds of stock in a corresponding ratio. 


The news from the i i 
, continent cont 
but little erdesery Inue to possess 
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The general feeling | 


that source of revenue is fast failing. The uncer- 
tainty which has so Jong prevailed on the subject of 
the tariff,may have had the effect of diminishing 


‘shipments to the United States; but the removal of 





' 


| 


the act 3 and 4 W. IV., cap. 21. 


that uncertainty, by the actual passage ofa tariffun- 
favorable to English manufactures as compared with 
the last, will not, it is feared, increase shipments 
thither. On the contrary, while the increase of the 
duties on English goods must discourage their ex~ 
port, the necessity of paying the duties in cash on 
imports will, it is believed by the best informed mer- 
chants, deter parties from consigning goods to the 
American market. Goods will, however, if they 
are wanted, find their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the United States. [Liverpool paper. 


Bank of England. Quarterly average of the week- | 
ly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, | 


from the 18th day of June,to the 10th day of Sep- 
tember, 1842, both inclusive; published pursuant to 
Liabilittes—circu- 
lation, £19,714,000; £9,833 ,000, 
£29 547,000. 
lion, £9,177,000; total, £32,336,000. 

LiverPooL corton markeT—Srerr. 16. Prices 
are without alteration, Sales from the 10th to the 
16th instant inclusive. 20 Sea Island 9219; 10 Stain- 
ed do. 6; 2980 Upland 4a6; 5090 Orleans 4}a85; 7090 


deposits, 


Alabama and Mobile 41253; 180 Pernambuco 6/a73}; 


The | 


The large and splendid packet ship Ros-, 


Up to this time, | 


total, | 
Assets—securities, £23,159,000; bul-| 


prices are without change. The trade have been 
the sole buyers, with the exception of 200 American 
for export. 


September 19.—To-day’s demand for cotton has 
been moderate, and the sales amount to only 3000 
bags, all of which have been taken by the trade, 
with the exception of 150 American taken for expor- 
tation. Prices are pretty steady, there being no 
pressure to sell. 

FRANCE. 


According to the Quotidienne, the amount voted by 
the chamber of deputies for the fortifications of Paris 
will fall very far short of the expenditure. Of the 
140 millions voted. 75, it says, have already been 

expended, and 25 ave due to the contractors, so that 

| 40 millions only remain. The Quotidienne, in order 
to show that these 40 millions will not go very far, 
abserves, that the forts of Mont-Valerien, l’Est, St. 
Denis, Pantin, Noisy-le-Sec, Rosny, Vincennes, Cha- 
renton, Ivry, and Issy, are not half finished; that the 
forts of VOuest, Nogent, and Bicetre, are nota 
quarter finished; and that those of Vanvres, Mont- 
rouge, Courbevoie, Aubervilliers, St. Maur, and 
Ville d’Avray, are not begun. 

The following is an extract from the report of a 
French captain, who arrived at Marseilles from Se- 
negal on the 10th inst: 

*-As [ was leaving St. Louis, on the 18th of June, 
ithe gum trade was just opening along the river, and 
h 

Moors had put to death, in presence of a aepuiatien 
of merchants from Senegal and the French authorte- 
ties, the prince who last year killed a negro on 
| board a French boat descending the river. This was 
one of the conditions required by the governor be- 
fore he consented to the opening of the trade. It 
'was reported that a considerable army, recruited 
“among the tribe of Fonta, which has placed itself at 
the head of a confederacy of the natives of the left 
‘bank against those of the right bank, was advancing 
to attack the Trazas Moors—a circumstance which 
can only serve to increase our influence along the 
river.” 

On the 14th of Sept. the Prince de Joinville left 
Neuilly for the palace of the Tuileries, and set out 
in the evening for the Chateau d’Eu, to take leave of 
his family, previous to his embarkation in the Belle 
Poule frigate. 

The Commerce states that the French government 
had at last resolved on granting, at the request of 
M. Piscatory, the million of francs demanded by the 
Greek cabinet. 


The Siecle denies that there is the slightest proba- 
bility of the adhesion of the United States to the 
treaty of the right of search. hey may, perbaps, 
says the Siecle, acknowledge the right under certain 
restrictions, and in certain zones only; but how, it 
asks, would such recognition justify the French go- 
vernment in ratifying the treaty in opposition to the 
declared opinion of the chamber? 





The Presse, though a conservative journal cen- 
sures the government for promoting the Duke 
d’Aumale to the rank of major-general. Itobserves 
that the emperor of Austria has not the power to 
confer ona prince of his family any grade beyond 
that of colonel, except he has earned the distinction 
by length of service. 

The Duke d’Aumale, one of the sons of Louis 
Fhilippe, is said to have purchased the celebrated 
vineyard of Chateau Margaux, formerly belonged to 
M. Aguado, for the sum of £80,000 sterling. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid, Sept. 10th It was rumored that general 
Rodil was on the point of exchanging the ministry of 
war for the captaincy-general of the Island of Cuba, 
which general Valdes is obliged to resign on account 
of ill health; and that general Alcala, the military 
commander of the aan se provinces, would be ap- 
‘pointed captain-general of the Philippine Islands. 
| M. Olozaga left Madrid fer Paris on the 10th. 
| The cortes, which, it was believed, would be con- 
' yoked for the Ist of November. 
| The former Carlist chief Fidalgo, who was organ- 


120 Bahia and Maceio 632534990 Maranham 5:a6;; | ising 2 new band in Gallicia, had been taken prisc- 
300 Egyptian 63a9; 800 Surat 33043; 40. West India| ner near Pontevedra. 


63; tota) 12,410. 





From Spain we learn that a mis- | 


The nuns of the suppressed convents of Leon were 


September 17.—To-day’s demand for cotton has been | reduced to such a state of want, that the officers of 
limited and the sales amount to only 2500 bags, but the garrison had made a subscription in their favor, 


pero 
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Madrid. Sept 4th. ‘The Gazette contains a decree 
of the Regent for the reorganization of the battalion 
Ceuta, which was formed in 1703 to keep garrison 
lace. 
Maire correspondence of the 5th instant says that 
enury still reigns in the treasury, and pecuniary em- 
rrassment every day increases. Phe retirement of 
M. Calatrava from the finnace depariment is talked of. 
Frequent interviews take place between him and the 


ministerial changes: Congpirators are talked of but 
the government doesnot appear to fee] any appre- 


hension. 
Considerable ameliorations are intended in the 


Spanish marine, for which purpose an offer has been 
made te Holland to barter with her, Spain giving a 
eertain quantity of fine timber in exchange for Dutch 
vessels of war. 

“The ancient and magnificent convent of the Do- 
minicans of Villada, near Palencia, in the kingdom 
of Leon, after 3 days’ conflagration, has been en- 


irel sumed. 
tirely consu GERMANY. 


Marriace or Israetires. The marriage of Ma- 
damoiselle Charlotte de Rothschild, with her cousin, 
the Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, was celebrated 
about the middle of August. All the family were 

resent at this solemnity, the Messrs. Rothschild 
rom Vienna from London, from Frankfort, Napies, 
and also Sir Moses Montefiore, had arrived at Paris 
a few days previous. The civil ceremony having 
been before performed, the religious ceremony took 
lace at Boulogne. The marriage was not only a 
amily festival, it was also a happy day for the poor. 
Baron James Rothschild gave the sum of one thou- 
sand franes to each of the twelve charitable offices 
of Paris, and vaiuable assistance was also distributed 
to the families of indigent Israelites in the capital. 


Rexigiovs excrrement. The Frankfort German 
Journal coniains the following correspondefce from 
Stockholm, August 2d: A great religious excitement 
is now prevailing in several dioceses. Two young 
girls have prophecied that the last judgment is to 
take place ina month. A real mania for preaching | 
prevails, twenty-four persons are constantly employ- 
ed in making sermons. On the 1l0thof July, at 
Eksrote, more than three thousand people came trom 
all parts of the country to hear the preaching. Ma- 
ny people have taken off their clothes, their rings 
and their ear rings and trampled them under foot, 
saying that such things were only the devil’s orna-| 
ments. A soldier collected a quantity of these arti- 
cles of gold which had been buried. This religious 


burgh and the court of Rome are not yet adjusted; 
é the emperor | bardo-Venetian kingdom. 


| 3 kopecks, 23 5d, if the distance be not beyond 300 


| ukase referred to, proved however, a great gain to 


The disputes between the cabinet of St. Peters- 


and these debates, as well as the zeal o 
of the Greek church, have already given rise to 
many curidus changes. Count Strogonoff, the Rus- 
sian home minister, lost his post Jast year for resisting 


—— 


lery: Theevolutions are to be commanded by the 


general-in-chief of the Austrian forces in the Loy. 


teen 


The Transylvania papers speak of an edict of the 
Austrian government resembling the Russian ukas, 
allowing serfs to hold property, and forbidding their 


the confiscation of the property of the Catholicchurch. | nobles to beat them with sticks. It adds that every Ta), 
Count Beckendorf nearly fell-a victim to the same ob- | sylvanian has also the right to busy himself ‘in pub. 


loquy. Count Neésselrode himself dared not ask the} lic affairs, 


pardon of a poor mother who was~imprisoned- for 
complaining that her ehildren were tora from her.to 
be educated in the Greek religion. The intervention 
of the empress herself. was necessary to save the 
Princess Volehousky, and to obtain a permutation of 
her punishment to exile. 

According to the Gazette du Midi of Sept. 13th, 
the Russians had experienced another check in Cir- 
cassia. The insurgents surprised at night and cut to 
pieces a body of about 10,000 men encamped under 
the walls of Marga, and made themselves masters of 
that fortress, which they entered together with the 
fugitives. Nearly the whole of the troops in the camp 
were put to the sword, and a number of officers were 
made prisoners. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. Under this head in 
the ‘‘United Service Journal, part 1. 1842,” J find the 
following very interesting series of facts which I re- 
quest you wil! oblige your readers by inserting them; 
first, taking the trouble to translate into our ewn 
currency, cents; the value of the postage which is 
given in Kopecks. 

‘“‘We derive the subsequent information from a 
memoir ‘on the present state of the post office de-| 
partment, in the empire of Russia,’ by Mr. Von) 
Kopper, who is at the head of the Statistical commit- 
tee of the Imperial Academy of arts and sciences. 
No state, says the writer, whether in Europe or out 
of it, can adduce so cheap a rate of postage as Rus- 
sia, so far as the transmission of letters, within her 
own borders is in question. The imperial ukase of| 
the 18th December, 1838, directs that there shall be | 
charged for every letter weighing one ounce and un- 
der, or a parcel not exceeding one pound in weight, 





versts, 200 miles; 10 kopecks, or about 5 1 5d, if 
above 300 and not above 800 versts 200—533 miles; | 
15 kopecks, or about 7 4 5d, if above 800, and not 
exceeding 1,100 versts 533—733 miles; and 20 ko- 
pecks, or about 10 2 5d if exceeding 1,100 versts. 
‘The great reduction. which took place under the 


the post office revenue; for the nett income which 
the year 1839 yielded, gave an increase of 6,182,165 
roubles banco, or about £16,170 sterling. At the 





phrenzy seems to have reached its apogee. 
Dveuune. An article published in a Paris jour-| 
nal, under date of Nuremburgh, states that, accord- | 
ing to a ministerial resolution of the 12th of July, | 
any physician or surgeon who is called to attend to a 
erson whose wound appeared to have been received | 
in a duel, and who does not inform the police of it) 
in the course of twenty-four hours, shall be immedi- | 
ately arrested, to be punished according to law, and | 
in case of a second offence, shall be, according to | 
the circumstances of the case, deprived temporarily | 
or forever of the power of practising in his profes- 
sion. 


} 


RUSSIA. 

The statement relative to the alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate the emperor seems not te have been 
without foundation after all. It appears that, even} 
now, the utmost precautions are observed about the 
palaces, and so much distrust is exhibited, that it is| 
never accurately known one day where the emperor | 
will be on the next, the guards and attendants being | 
as frequently changed. Arrests are almost hourly 

y ace. 
athe otter hand, the St. Petersburgh Journal of | 
the 30th ult. formaily denies the existence of conspi- | 
racies to assassinate the emperor, and adds, that the 
festivities commemorative of the twenty-fiith anol} 
versary of the emperor’s marriage had been cele-! 





|lishments of credit) and 6,514,291 on account of 


beginning of the year 1840 the number of head offi- 
cers amounted to 644 for the whole empire inclusive 
of Finland and Poland, the two central boards, be- 
ing at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The Russian | 
government has four post offices in foreign ports; | 
namely, at Constantinople, Jassy, Bucharest, and 
Giurgevo. 

At this period there were, in the whole empire, 
3,087 postmasterships for supplying travellers and 
the public mails and letter conveyances with changes | 
of horses, exclusive of seven in the remote parts of | 
Archangel and other provinces, where reindeers, 
are substituted for horses; and forty-five in the nor- 
thern districts of Siberia, where the conveyance is 
performed by dogs. The number of persons em- 
ployed under the post office, was 6,424, of whom 
there was 2,147 postillions and couriers on foot. In 
the year 1839, there were forwarded within the bor- 
ders of the empire 14,788,280 packets, letters, and 
other written documents on account of the govern- 
ment, charitable institutions and public bank (estab- 





private individuals. The correspondence of the go- 
vernment with foreign ports amounted to 366,501, 
and that of private individuals 791,646 ietters. The 
total numbers, under both heads, were 22,460,718. 
Besides these, the four foreign post offices des- 
patched 25,382 letters. Between the years 1832 and 


e PRUSSIA. 


The grand final-review of the 7th and 8th corps of 
the Prussian army 66,000 men, of whom 48,800 Were 
infantry, 10,200 cavalry, and 7,000 artillery, wit) 
272 pieces, took place near Cologne on the Rhine 
on the 12th September. The King and Queen of 
Prussia were about to pay a visit to Prince Metter. 
nich, and would afterwards proceed to Frankfort 


and Weimar. 
BAVARIA. 


On the 4th of Oct. will commence the grand ep. 
tertainments on occasion of the marriage of the 
Princes Mary of Prussia with the hereditary Prince 
of Bavaria. The King of Bavaria will, it is saiq 
grant a general amnesty to political offenders. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The London Times contains an government express 
from Port Natal,in the British possessions at the Cape 
of Good Hope, with news, dated the 3d of July, with 
information of the junction of the reinforcement sent 
from Cape Town withCapt. Smith. The troops had 
suffered much from the want of provisions. From the 
25th May to the 26th June the Boers invested his 
camp, preventing all communications with him, and 
capturing his provisions,stores,&c. which obliged him 
to place his men on half rations, and to fight daily on 
disadvantageous terms. On the 26th June her majes- 
ty’s ship Southampton arrived and landed 500 or 600 
men, who drove the Boers into the Bush, and reliey- 
ed Captain Smith from his perilous situation. Lieut, 
colonel Cloete, commanding reinforcements, after- 
wards offered protection to such of the Boers as 
would come forward and swear allegiance to her 
majesty; but in answer to this, Pretorious, the leader 
of the Boers, wrote as follows—‘‘] must also inform 
you, that we have made over the country to his :ma- 
jesty the king of the Netherlands, and we have ecall- 
ed upon that power to protect us; so that we have 
every right to expect that our cause will be support- 
ed in Europe.” Already the Zoolas and Caffres re- 
commenced their attacks upon the wandering Boers, 
killing and plundering such as fell into their power. 

CHINA. 


Lorn Broveuam, in a late debate in the Brit- 
ish house of peers took occasion to remark in 
relation tothe opium war against China: “Surely 
their lordships, after having shown their determina- 
tion to extirpate vice and immorality at home, would 
never allow themselves to be made abettors of simi- 
lar vices abroad. Surely they would never conseut 
to wage wars for the lucre of gain, against human 
virtue and human happiness, with millions as feeble 
as they were unoffending—wars such as those de- 
scribed bya great historian as waged by a certain 
tyrant; monstrous wars, graced by no virtue, by no 
triumphs but those over public honor and natural 
principle, in which victory came shorn of its glory, 
and peace deprived of its blessings, entailing a dou- 
ble curse—on those who gave it, inflicting the dis- 
grace of guilty gains; and on those who received it 
entailing corruption of moral principle, and the de- 
struction of national health.” 


TURKEY, EGYPT, &c. 

The Turco-Persian difference was considered at 
anend. The Porte, nevertheless continued to send 
troops and ammunition to the Kurdistan frontier. 

The Persian merchants settled in Constantinople 
had prevailed on the government to remove the em- 
bargo laid on merchandise, and shipped it in two 
steamers, on the 26th ult. for Trebizonde. 

M. Anthimos, the former Greek Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople,fdied at Smyrna on the 27th of August, 


brated, as set down in the programme, with pomp/ 1839, the gross value of the monies and money or-| in the 96th year of his age. 


and maguvificence, and that they had taken place in- 
the island of Jelagin and at Peterhott, the summer | 


ders (brief pacquetes) transmitted by the govern- 
ment and private individuals from one town to ano-| 


Letters from Constantinople of the 24th ultimo, 
published by the Augsburg Gazette of the 10th in- 


residence of the court. ‘The king of Prussia,” adds | ther, through the medium of the post office, has ave-| stant, state that the government was again sending 


that journal, ‘assisied atall the feasts; and was seen 
walking about, sometimes alone, and sometimes with | 
the emperor and empress. He was likewise present 
at all the reviews aud parades; aid, it there had been ) 
only two conspirators, it would have been easy for 
them to make an aitempt against the lives of the two 
sovereigus, they having bo escort nor iheans of de- 
fence. The king of Prussia fixed the day of his de- 
parture immediately on his arriy al.” 

According to letters from St. Petersburgh of tie 
3lst Aug. the emperor was coufined to his apartment 
by indisposition. ‘be murderer of Prince Gagarin had 
died in the hospital from the elfects of the Logging | 





l ally, about £33,489,000. 


raged althogether 730,653,437 roubles banco annu- 


f,as is generally conceded, the business of the 
post office, is among the best evidences as the state 
of iiterature and civilization, the above official ab- 
stract, presents us with a more favorable representa- 
tion, as to the condition of Russia than is generally 
entertained. [U. S. Gazette. 
AUSTRIA. 


A camp of mangeuvres is to be formed in the be- 


ginning of next month on both banks of the Mincio, | : 





to the south of Lake Garda. It is to be composed 
of thirty-four battalions of infantry, twenty-two, 


troops to Nissa and Widdin. It appears that the 
Russians were busily at work in Bulgaria, fomenting 
a schism between the dissenting Greek clergy of that 
province and the Patriarch of Constantinople, avd 
urging the former to recognise in future no other 
authority but that of the Synod of St. Peters- 
burgh. The Austrian Intornuncio, who was to Jeave 
on the Ist instant for Vienna, was not expected 
to resume his diplomatic functions at the Turkis! 
court. 

The Moniteur Parisien announces that a revolution 
took place in Servia on the 3ist of August, and thal 
prince Michael had escaped into Austria. . The in- 


, squadrons of cavalry, and twelve batteries of artil-’ surgents, under the command of Voutehilch, soon 
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became masters of the arsenal, and prince Michael, | of the supreme government. The moral of the ar- | | TEXAS. i ; 
after defending himself during two days, had been at Gen. Torri-| San Antonio raken BY THE Mexicans. In the 


Jast abandoned by the greater part of his troops, and 
compelled to seek his safety in flight. 


Accounts from the Turkish frontier of the 31st of 


August, state that Chekib Effendi, the Ottoman com- 
missioner, had arrived Belgrade, and been received 
there with great honors. Chekib formally insisted 
on the recal of the exiled state councillor Petrowitz 
and others, and it was deemed highly probable that 
the present minister in Servia would be compelled 
to retire. The intelligeuce from Bulgaria was satis- 
factory. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 14th Sept. quotes a 
letter frorn the froutiers of Turkey, announcing that 
the tribunals of Wallachia had sentenced to death 
Vogorides, the chief of the conspiracy which broke 
out last winter at Braila, together with eleven of his 
accomplices. The condemned individuals not being 
rayahs, they were given up to the consuls under 
whosé protection they were placed. Vogorides was 
delivered up to the Greek consul on the 20th ultimo, 
and immediately sent off to Greece, where the pen- 
alty was to be carried into execution. 

A great deal of excitement has been manifested 
among the Christians of Lebanon, on the arrival of 
Admiral Baron de Ja Susse upon the coast of Syria, 
and Omar Pasha was obliged to make advances to 
the Druses, who promised him assistance if circum- 
stances should oblige him to have recourse to arms. 

A letter from Aleppo says—We learn from Con- 
stantinople, that the Emperor of Russia has increas- 
ed the salaries of his diplomatic consular agents in 
the Ottoman empire. The embassador at Constan- 
tinople is to receive in future 36,000 roubles per an- 
num. Besides the ordinary personnel of the chancery, 
a special office for commercial affairs is to be at- 
tached to the !egation. There are to be consuls-ge- 
neral in Egypt, at Smyrna, and in Servia, and a con- 
sulate at Jassy. Thus Russia is every where seek- 
ing to extend her influence, and spares no time, 
trouble, or expense to accomplish her object. 

Correspendence from Constantinople of the 17th 
August represents the Porte as as having become 
more docile as to Syrian affairs, and as having evinc- 
ed a desire to adjust that question. It is, indeed, af- 
firmed that a project of arrangement has been drawn 
up by the supreme council of the Porte, and com- 
municated to the ministers of the great powers. Ac- 
cording to this project, the Lebanon will be divided ; 
into two districts. The Maronites will be governed 
by a Christian- prince of the Sheah family, and the 
Druses will select a governor among their own 
Sheiks. Both tribes will be placed under the mili- 
tary and civil control of the Turkish Pasha of Acre 
or Damascus. This arrangement, if adopted, ap- | 
pears to be satisfactory. It will, at all events, re- 
move all pretext for just complaint, as both Druses 
and Maronites will obtain what they have demanded 
in their petitions; and the honor of the British and | 
Austrian governments, pledged in certain measures 
to the Syrians, will now be satisfied. 

ALGIERS. 

The Moniteur publishes a bulletin of General Bu- 
geaud, dated Algiers, the 27th ult. and giving an ac- 
count of an engagement which took place at Bugia 
between the French and Arabs on the 25th. The 
Marabout Si-Kerdoud, who was preaching the holy 
war among the Beni Messaoud, had prevailed on all 
the chiefs of that tribe to join in an attack against 
Bugia on the 25th, which, being well prepared, re-| 
pulsed them with the loss of about 100 killed and 
wounded. ‘The Kabyle foree was supposed to con- 
sist of 5,000 infantry and 600 cavalry. The French 
protected by their ramparts, had only four men 


wounded. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Peace between Peru and Bolivia. A treaty of peace 
wasconcluded between Bolivia and Peru, at Puno, 
on the 7th of June, under the auspices of the go- 
vernment of Chili. (Signed by) Ventura Lavalle. 
mediating minister; F. J. Mariategui, Peruvian, do.; 
Hilarion Fernandez, Bolivian, do.; and by the seere- 
taries of each legation. 

The mediating minister was commissioned for the 
purpose by the governmentof Chili, which guaran- 
ties the fulfilment of the treaty. The government of 
Bolivia ratified it on the 15thof June, and there is 
“x doubt of its having been ratified also by that of 

eru. 

Bogota, Aug. 14. Searcely had peace been con- 
cluded between Bolivia and, Peru, when the Peru- 
vian chiefs fell at loggerheads with each other. It 
appears that the army of the south was.arranged in 
two grand divisions,—one. under command of Gen. 
Antonio Gutierez de la Fuente, and the other under 
Gen. San Roman. The former accuses the latter of 
seditious conduct, in having withdrawn from his 





my suffered greatly by this dissention. | 
co was in Fima with about 3,000 men, almost all New Orleans ‘Crescent City” of the 26th ultimo, 
raw recruits. 'we find the following important intelligence from 
On the 8th of June a conspiracy against the go- | Texas: 
vernment of Mr. Menendez was discovered in Lima, ‘‘San Antonio was completely surprised on the 
at the head of which was Col. Justo Hercelles. The |11th instant by thirteen hundred Mexicans, under 
conspirators expected the co-operation of the police Gen. Wall. Fifty-three of the principal citizens 
anda part of the garrison. Its object is said to have | were taken prisoners. President Houston has issu- 
been to proclaim Gen. Obregoso, president, and to | ed a proclamation, ordering the marching forthwith 
re-establish the constitution of 1834. Hercelles had | of the militia of Brazorio, Austin, Fort Bend, Colo- 
not been apprehended, although many houses had | rado, Victoria, Gonzales, Jackson, and Matagorda 
been searched in order to discover him. |counties against San Antonio, and the counties of 
By a degree of June 15th, the president of the the Upper Brassos and Colorado,to march to Austin, 


council of state charged with the executive power, | and the citizens of the other counties to hold them- 


(Mr. Mendez), issued an order convoking the elec-| selves in readiness. The orders of the executive 
toral colleges for the election of president, senators, | are direct, that in the event of the evacuation of San 
and deputies to congress. The parochial colleges | Antonio by the Mexicans, they are to be pursued be- 
were to meet on the 15th of July, and those of the yond the Rio Grande, and chastised as “their auda- 
provinces on the 4th of August. icity deserves.”” In the event of a formal invasion, 

The New Granadian retugee, Gen. Obando, was_ the western counties are to hold themselves in check 
still in Pern, and was every day becoming more until the rest of the republic can rally to the rescue. 
odious. “When San Antonio was taken, the circuit court 

Republic of Ecuador. Every day renders more Was if session, and the judge and officers of the 
probable the pacific adjustment of the differences court were made prisoners. 
between Ecuador and Peru. It seems that both par-; ‘‘Galveston was visited by a most terrible and de- 
ties are disposed to recognise the existence and vali- structive storm on the 18th inst. which did great da- 
dity of the treaty of Guayaquil of 1829, according ; mage to the shipping, destroyed two churches, blew 
to which all differences were to be adjusted by the down a number of other buildings, and committed 
arbitrament of a friendly power. | great havoc among other kinds of property. 

The presidential election was approaching. It} “During the prevalence of the storm, in the dead 
was not yet known who would be the candidates, but hour of the night, many families were compelled to 
Mr. Rocafuerte (the present president) will undoubt- | flee from their falling houses and seek shelter with 
edly be one. | their neighbors, after wading through a raging surf 


Simon Bolivar. The government of New Grena- | propelled by a hurricane. Before the dawn of day 


da passed a decree on the 4th of August, consenting 
that the remains of the liberator, now entombed at 
Santa Martha, be delivered to commissioners from 
Venezuela, for the purpose of being conveyed to 
Caraceas. Thedecree directs thaton the arrival of 


said cummissioners, the sepulchre of the liberator | 
shall be opened in the presence of the governor of , 
the province, the bishop of the diocese, and three | 


other gentlemen; thas the remains shall be placed in 
a coffin constructed for the purpose, and conveyed 
with solemnity and funeral pomp to the point where 
they are to be embarked, and that there they shall be 
delivered to the commissioners. Funeral honors 
are to be rendered in Santa Marthato the remains, 
such as belong to a captain-general of the army in 


command. On the day when the remains are ex- | 


humed and delivered to the commissioners, the pub- 
lic officers and citizens of Santa Martha are to be 
dressed in mourning. On the departure of the ves- 
sel which receives the remains, a salute of 21 guns 


definitely fixed. 
MEXICO, 

The steamship Medway arrived at the Balize on 
the 23d, having left Vera Cruz on the 15th. 

G. 8S. Curson, Esq., bearer of despatches from 
Gen. Waddy Thompson, our minister in Mexico, 
came passenger in her. 

On the day the Medway left Vera Cruz, Gen. Al- 
monte, minister plenipotentiary near the govern- 
ment of the United States, and suite, among whom 
is the son of the late Emperor Iturbide, were to 
leave VeraCruz in the barque Eugenia for N. York. 

We have before us a letter from a friend in the 
city of Mexico, stating that the bad understanding 
existing between the two governments, in conse- 
quence of the insulting tone of Bocanegra, had been 
arranged to the satisfaction of Gen. Thompson, who, 
at the request of the president, held an interview | 
with him at the palace of the national government. | 
This was effected, the letter adds, by the high and. 
manly tone assumed by Gen. Thompson on all occa- | 
sions. 

The Yucatan navy is safely moored under the | 
guns of the fort of San Juan de Ulloa. The gene- 
ral impression was that no more troops would be 
transported to Laguna, the force in Yucatan at pre- | 
sent being deemed sufficient for all purposes. 

The war steamer Guadaloupe was at Vera Cruz, | 


the Globe gives us their speeches. 


the winds lulled and the waters subsided with the 
same rapidity as they rose. 

“The total loss of property and injury sustained, 
it is supposed, must have amounted to 450,000.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





CONSUL. The president of the United States 
has recognised James H. Causten, as consul of the 
republic of Ecuador, for the city of Washington; Sa- 
muel Sweetser as consul of the same republic for the 
port of Philadelphia; and William Bryan as consul 
of the republic of Texas for the port of N. Orleans. 


Geveral Robert B. Campbell, formerly a member of 
congress jrom South Carolina, bas been appointed eon- 
sul at Havana in place of James Ss. Calhoun, of Geor- 


gia, removed. Mr. Calhoun was appointed by President 
Tyler a tew months ago. 


— eee 


is to be fired. The day of the ceremony is not yet | THE TARIFF AT THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 


The tariff bill received the votes of 4 democrats viz. 


Messrs. Buchanan, Sturgeon, Wright, and Williams 
(of Maine). 
The four democrats voted for the bill with great 
reluctance. Three of them, Buchanan, Williams 
and Wright, with a protestando. The full report in 
They will be 

found extremely interesting. Mr. Buehanan assigns 
the alternatives between which he had to choose— 
(the saving of the public lands, the security of a re- 
venue to the treasury without litigation with the mere 
chants, and the saving of certain unmanufacturing 
interests—and the voting for a bill which he does not 
approve, for which he says, he **would not vote, were 
it not for the unparalled condition of the existing 
law, the treasury and the country”’—a bill which he 
pronounces to be extravagant in the protection it af- 
fords—and in some ivstances, is altogether prohibi- 
tory.”’) He ‘accepts it now, as much the least. of 
two evils, and looks forward with hope to better times 
for an adjustment of the tariff, on a scale more con- 
sonant with ali the great and various interests of the 
union, without sections.” Mr. Wright assigned the 
condition of the treasury, and the desire to reot out 
the very germ of distribution, as the reason which 
would compel him most reluctantly to vote for the 


‘bill. He begged his friends, who should believe him 


to be governed by pure motives. Ie said “he owed 


preparing to sail immediately for Galveston, for the | it to those friends, as well as to himself, to make 
purpose of reconnortering the island, and capturing | another remark; which was that the consequences of 
any Texian vessel she might fall in with, previous | his action, if evil, should be visited upon himself, and 
to the sailing of the expedition fitted out for the in- | upon himself alone, as no friend, here or elsewhere, had 
vasion of Texas by sea—consisting of two steamers, | interfered to bring him to the conelusion he had pro- 
two brigs, and three schooners. of war, and the |nounced. Many very dear friends, whose judgment 

transports to be employed for. the purpose of trans-| upon almost ali occasions, he valued more ‘highly 
porting the troops, (6,000 in number,) who are at/| than his own, had kindly attempted to convince ‘him 
present stationed at Puebla, Jalapa, and Vera Cruz. | he was in error—anot one to urge him to give the vote.” 





command. San Roman bestows a similar epithet 


pon La Fuente, for having disobeyed certain orders | 


A large number have also been sent by the northern | 
route, and have for some time been encamped in the 
valley at the foot of the Sierra Madre. 

Mr. Curson ieft the city of Mexico on the 9th 
inst. and. leaves. for Washington immediaicly. He 





deserves praise for his diligence and energy. 
LM. O. Crescent of Sept. 27. 


With every disposition in the world to treat with 
every liberality gentlemen, who have hitherto distin- 
guished themselves in the democratic ranks, yet we 
beg leave most respectfully to say, that we shall hold 
them to the letter and spirit of their averments— 
that we shall never rest satisfied, until this “*bilj of 
abominations” is expunged from the statute book, or 
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completely changed in its enactments—and that we 
count upon Messrs. Buchanan, Sturgeon, Wright and 
Williams, to co-operate with us, and take the cross 
upon their own shoulders. Repeal! Repeal! is now 
the word. 


From the Albany Argus. 

Silas Wright, jr.—His vote on the tariff. This is 
the most important vote he ever gave in his whole 
public life—long and eventful asit hasbeen. It car- 
ried the bill through the senate; and what adds to 
his responsibility, he knew such would be the effect 
of his vote. 

It is said that when he rose to speak on the final 
passage, the feeling in the senate was most impres- 
sive, yea, solemn. It was known that his vote would 
determine this question. Should he vote for it, he 
must differ from the great body of his political friends, 
a painful alternative under any circumstances. 
Should he vote against it, the government of his 
country would be left without revenue and without 
credit—the present uncertainty, which hangs like a 
nightmare over the business of the country, would 
continue, or rather grow darker, and the president 
might finally be compelled to sign sth a revenue 
distribution bill as the whigs should tender him. As 
a patriot and American, Mr. W. met the crisis. He 
expressed his intention to vote for a bill which he 
did not like, but which urgent circumstances con- 
vinced him was necessary should pass. His vote 
was given and by one majority the bill passed the 
ordeal. It will now glide through the house, ‘‘swif- 
ter than the current of the Potomac,” be signed by 
the president, and become the law of the land, by this 
vote of Silas Wright, jr. 

Mr. Wright needs not our praise. We can add no 
laurels to his chaplet. He has done his duty most 
nobly and most fearlessly. He has always been a 
favorite with our people, but his position is now 
higher thanever. New York will not alone speak 
her approbation of his course, but the whole north- 
ern states will feel they owe him a debt of grati- 
tude inferior to that due to no statesman living. 





THE ARMY. 
Four companies of he 6th infantry. (D, E, F, and 
G). under the command of major Hoffman, left Fort 
Towson on the 9th instant for Forts Smith and Gib- 
son, on the Arkansas. These companies will relieve 
the companies of the 4th infantry now stationed at 
these posis, which will then proceed to Jefferson 
barracks, Missouri. 
The detachment under the command of major 
Hofiman is accompanied by the following officers: 
viz; Captains J. Brown and Searizght, surgeon De- 
camp. and lieutenants Todd, Lovell, Johnson, Edeés, 
Foote, Fitzgerald, and Nelson. 

[ Little Reck, (.rk.) Gazetle, Sept. 27th. 

THE NAVY. 
A yereran TAR. A seaman named Joun Wot- 
FENDEN, aged seventy-seven, who has been in the 


service nearly forty-five years, received his discharge | 


recently under very honorable circumstances. He 
belonged to the crew of the North Carolina, Captain 
Grecory, and had been urged by the captain to take 
his discharge, and be admitted into the naval asylum 
at Philadelphia, where he would be well taken care 
of in his old age. But as the boundary question was 
not then settled, the old veteran was not disposed to 


leave the service while there was any propect of a) 


war. The New York Herald, which states these par- 
ticulars, goes on to say: 

Soon after it had been announced that Lord Ash- 
burton had concluded the treaty settling the boundary 


ee the old veteran made application to Capt. | 


tregory for his discharge, and admission into the 


asylum, saying, ‘that now the boundary question was | 
settled, I thought I might as wel! go, and besides, | 


sence of the officers and crew of the United States 
ship North Carolina, and that you be honorably dis- 


pina ) 

comfort and happiness in your old age, which your 
good conduct so justly entitles you to. I am, respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 
Mr. John Wolfenden, seaman, U.S. ship 


from the service. And T wish you all the 


A. P. UPSHUR. 


North Carclina, New York. 


The Boston Advertiser states by authority of a 
letter from Gibraltar, dated September 2d, that on 
the arrival of the Fairfield, which. was hourly ex- 
pected, the American squadron, then at Gibraltar 
would proceed with the first fair wind for Tangiers, 
in prosecution of the late insult offered to the Ameri- | 
can flag in the case of the consul, Mr. Carr. 

On the 30th ultimo, the finding of the court mar- 
tial at New York in the case of lieutenant Noble was 
forwarded to Washington. 

The French corvette Circe sailed a few days since 
from Norfolk for Martinique. 


Tae NEw BuREAUS. We learn that there has been 
almost a fracas in some of the new bureaus of the 
navy department, at Washington, about the appoint- 
ment of clerks. There are five bureaus, and attach- 
ed to each one are several fat clerkships; these situa- 
tions the secretary of the navy has taken upon him- 
self to fill with his favorites, without even saying to 
the heads of these bureaus by your leave, sir. The 
act of congress, it appears, gives the power to the 
secretary, contemplating, at the same time, that he 
would consult the head of the bureau with whom the 
clerks are to be associated, and which those gentle- 
men conceive to be due to them, as to the persons to 
be appointed. This preliminary appears to have 
been overlooked by the secretary, who very modest- 
ly thrusts into the situations those whom he chooses. 
So they go. [ Philadelphia Chronicle. 


LEGISLATION RESPECTING THE NAVY. The act-to 
regulate the appointment and pay of the engineers in 
the naval service of the United States provides for 
the appointment of one Chief Engineer, two first as- 
sistants. two second assistants. and three third assist- 
ants for each steam frigate. The rates of pay are ac- 
cording to the following scale: to the chief engineer 
$1500 per annum; first assistants $900 each per an- 
num; second assistants $700, third assistants $500; 
each to receive one rationperday. The Secretary 
of the navy is empowered to appoint one scientific en- 
gineer in chief, who shall receive $3000 per annum. 


An Act was also passed at the late session of Con- 
gress to regulate the pay of Pursers in the navy. It 
provides that all supplies for the navy shall be pur- 
chased out of public monies appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and under the direction of the Executive. In- 
stead of the emoluments heretofore authorized by law 
to pursers, the Act fixes an annual compensation va- 
rying from $3,500 to $1500 according to class of ship, 


Oe 


The navy yard at New York is situated on Walla- 


bout Bay, Long Island, opposite the city of New 
York. 

ernment 
Lexington 20, the Vincennes 20, the Fairfield 20, the 


t contains about 40 acres, and cost the goy- 
$40,000. Here were built the Ohio 80, the 


Levant 20, the Peacock 18, the Decatur 16, the Do}- 
phin 10. the Enterprise 10, the steamer Fulton, and 
the steamer Missouri. | 

- The Philadelphia navy yard is located within the 
district of Southwark, on the west side of the Dela- 
ware, 0 ite the city. It contains 11 acres, and 
cost the United States $27,000. At this yard was 
built the largest vessel in our service, the Pennsy!- 
vania, of 120 guns. Here also were built the Frank- 
lin 74, the North Carolina 80, the United States 44, 
the Guerriere 44, the Vandalia 20, the Dale 16, the 
Relief store ship, and the steamer Mississippi. 
Baltimore is a naval station, with one or more re- 
ceiving ships, but has not, we believe, the appurte- 
nances of a navy yard. No ship has been built here 
since 1814. The Constellation 36, was built there 
in 1797; the Ontario 18, and the Hornet 17, in 1813; 
and the Java 44, in 1814. 

The Washington navy yard is situated on the east- 
ern branch of the river Potomac, contains 37 acres, 
and cost but $4,000. Here were built the Columbus 
74, Potomac 44, Brandywine 44, Columbia 44, St. 
Louis 20, Grampus 10, Shark 10. 

The navy yard at Gosport, Virginia. is situated on 
the south branch of the Elizabeth river, adjoining 
Portsmouth.¢ It contains 16 acres and cost $12 00v. 
This is one of the most important navy yards in thie 
union, and has a dry dock which was built at an ex- 
pense of over $900,000. At this yard were built the 
Delaware 74, Macedonian [rebuilt] 26, John Adams 
[rebuilt] 20, Natchez 10, Erie {rebuilt} 18, Yorktown 
16, and others. 

The navy station at Charleston, S. C. has been but 
reeently established, and no buildings of importance 
have been erected. 

The Pensacola navy yard is situated on Pensacola 
Bay, about 6 miles below the town, and is important 
as a rendezvous for ships stationed in, or cruising 
near the Gulf of Mexico. [Savannah Georgian. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND 
Navy. The undersigned, with a number of others, 
was appointed a committee by the convention of the 
officers of the army and navy, recently held in this 
city, to present to the public, in some definite form, 
a brief statement of the reasons for calling said con- 
vention. It is with some hesitation that this duty is 
attempted; but it is undertaken in the hope that the 
views and feelings of the committee, thus sacredly 
charged with its execution, will, in the main, find so 
ready a response in the hearts of their brethren, and 
especially of the members of those different corps, 
as to secure their co-operation, in any measure adap- 
ted to elevate the military profession. 





occupation, &c. 
Another very proper Jaw secures to Professors of 


| ficers are entitled to mess with Lieutenants on board 
ship, and to receive Lieutenants’ rations. 


These various Acts, together with the law re-or- 
ganizing the navy department and placing it on a basis 
of efficiency, constitute a series of excellent regula- 
| tions for the good of theservice. When the govern- 
ment shall become free from debt and be in the pos- 
session of abundant revenue for the purpose, the gra- 


object with the American people. 
interests direct to this policy; eur national seif- pro- 
tection demands it; the honors already gathered a- 
quire it. [ Balt. Amer. 
American Navy Yarps. Beginning north, the 
first navy yard on our coast is found at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The navy yard is situated on Na- 





ou know, captain,” said he, “if any thing turns up, 
Leen come back again.” Captain Gregory accord- 
ingly made the requisite representations to the navy 


department, Old Wolfenden’s long service and | contains 58 acres, and cost the government $5,500. | 
exemplary character, and the secretary wrote the! Portsmouth is the only sea port of New Hampshire, | 


yy Island, on the east side of Piscataqua river, with- 
| in the boundaries of the state of Maine. The yard 


Mathematics in the navy a suitable rank “'These of-| 


dual yet steady increase of the navy will be a favorite | 
Our commercial | 


round our flag and the prospects of future glories, re-' 


A year ago, a few clergymen, who either were or 
' had been connected with ove or the other branch ot 
our national defences, finding a general coincidence 
| of views in regard to the very partial supply of faith- 
ful religious and moral instruction at our different 
military and naval posts, suggested the propriety of 
calling together immediately, some of the friends of 
the cause, and laying the matter before them. ‘Tie 
call was accordingly made, and a very respectable 
number of clergymen and laymen, the most of whom 
were connected with the different military and nayal 
| Stations, assembled in St. Bartholomew’s church, in 
this city, on the 2ist of June last. 


After a free and fraternal interchange of views, 
the convention appointed a committee of thirteen 
persons, for the purpose of collecting information 
_ and arranging business for the next convention,which 
is to be held in this city on the first Wednesday in 
October next. at 12 o’clock, M. 

The objects, then, which the convention seek to 
accomplish, are such as these: 

To ascertain, first, as far as may be the actual de- 
stitution of religious and moral instruction in both 
arms of the national service. 


It is believed that there are many of our armed 











following letter, to be read to the crew, when his, but its harbor is one of the best on the coast, being vessels, having a Jarge number of men on board. as 


discharge was given him: 
Navy deporiment, 7th September, 1842. 
Sir: In discharging you from the navy of the U. 
States with a view to your admission into the naval 
asylum at Philadelphia, 1 cannot allow the opportu- 
nity to pass without expressing my approbation of 
our conduct while in the service of your country. 


ou have been reported to the department as a most! 


exemplary man, always prompt in obeying the or- 
ders of your officers, faithful in the performance of 
your duties, and scrupulously exact in keeping your 
word. 

Such conduct, while it is honorable to you, should 


be held up to the example of your fellow seamen; I the Porpoise 10, the Pioneer 10, the Consort 10, the ' ble advan 


therefore direct that this letter be read in the pre- 


easily accessible, as it has 40 feet of water in the 
channel) at low tide, and is, moreover, perfectly land 
locked. It is also capacious and well protected.— 
| Here were built the Washington 74, the Concord 20, 
the Preble 16, and others. 


The next navy yard is at Charlestown, Mass. It is 
situated on the north side of Charles river, and at the 
east point of the town. It covers an extent of near- 
'ly 60 acres. The dry dock; buiit of hewn granite, in 
the most solid manner, cost $677,070. Here was 
built the Vermont 80, the Alabama 80, the Indepen- 
dence [originally 74] 54, the Constitution 44, the Bos- 
ton 20, the Warren 20, the Cyane 20, the Marion 16, 





Boxer 10. 


wellas a number of important military posts, whcre 
little or no systematic religious instruction is enjoy- 
ed. Theconvention would seek to remedy-this de- 
| fect, by attempting to show those who are the most 
| deeply interested in the matter, how they may, most 
probably be supplied with such instruction, in a man- 
i ner the most satisfactory to all concerned. 


Another object, which the convention has in view, 
| is, to do what it can by purely moral and persuasive 
, means, to secure a truly able and spiritual chaplain- 
| ey for the army and navy. 

There can be no just reason assigned why men 
‘who have voluntarily forgone many of the invalua- 
es of society for the sake of the country, 


should not be furnished with the labors of an efi. 
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cient and able ministry in their distant and often iso- 
Jated position. And who can tell the amount of 
good, that a pious and devoted servant of God might 
be the instrument of doing in such circumstances to 
officers and their families, the men, and others, that 
claster around our military and naval posts? And 
yet those who are best acquainted with the subject 
know, that with a number of honorable exceptions 
there is a marked deficiency of labors of this cha- 
racter. The cause of this deficiency, owing in part 
to the indifference of the Christian public, or of the 
parties most interested in the matter, or the want of 
zeal in those, of whom, from their official station, 
more eXtended efforts for elevating the moral and 
religious character of the service might be justly 
expected, we shall] not stop to inquire. We have to 
do ohly with the facts; and this convention will have 
accomplished a good object, if, by-mutual counsels 
and advisary measures, they shall be able to direct 
any who may be interested in this matter, to the 
means of moral and intellectual improvement. 

lt is well known that in the British army and na- 
vy, the most liberal provision is made for the supply 
of the men with regular instruction of a moral and 
religious character. Secarcely a military station of 
any importance, or a vessel of any size, is without a 
chaplain; and no embassy to a foreign state of any 
considerable note takes place, where the diplomatist 
has not attached to his suite “the preacher of right- 
eousness;’”’ so that all Englishmen, whether resident 
or transient, within the bounds of such embassy, 
may, if they choose, attend upon the preaching of 
the Gospel. Is there any sufficient reason why our 
own countrymen, whether at home or abroad, en- 
gaged in the national service, should not be equally 
benefitted? 

Again, the convention would not confine their in- 
quiries merely to the best mode of furnishing moral 
and religious instruction; although as a means of 
good discipline, as well as good morals, they believe 
it tobe a matter of the first importance. They would 
look still further, and by all consistent and feasible 
means, endeavor to elevate the whole character of 
the service—intellectually as well as morally. 

But the more immediate objeet the convention 
have in view is to endeavor to enlist, if possible, the 
counsel and co-operation of officers themselves, in 
efforts to secure these important results, as far as 
practicable, at their respective posts. The charac- 
ter and morals of our soldiery and seamen have so 
long been neglected, that it is doubtful whether any 
sympathy or efforts on the part of the community, 
to redeem them from pernicious habits and customs, 
will prove completely successful, unsupported by 
the countenance and co-operation of their officers. 
They are most intimately acquainted with their cha- 
racter, condition and wants; and in many cases, are 
the best counsellors, as to the most appropriate 
means of their moral elevation. 

Tne committee, therefore, cannot but express the 
earriest hope, that the officers of the army and navy, 
including the marine corps and revenue service, and 
the friends of our national defences generally, will 
be strongly represented in the next convention, with 
reference to a free and full consultation on these and 
similar points. and they are sanguine in the belief 
that much good may be the result. 

On behalf of the committee. 

(Signed) T. S. HARRIS, chairman. 

New York, September 28. 
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sh NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
rhe governor has appointed Thursday Dev. 22d 
next, as a day of annual thanksgiving in that state. 


p MASSACHUSETTS. 

Weattn or Massacnuserts. The whole pro- 
perty of Massachusetts (says the Boston Times) 
amounts, according to the last valuation, to three 
hundred millions in round numbers; population in 
round numbers 700,000, being $429 nearly for every 
individual, or $2,145 for every family of five per- 
sons. ‘The county of Suffolk, in which is the city of 
Boston, and which contains 95,773 persons, is valued 
at $110,000,000; while Essex, with a population of 
94,984, is valued at only $31,592,082. Hampshire, 
With 30,897 inhabitants, is valued at $7,298 351; and 
Barnstable, with 32,584 inhabitants, contains pro- 
perty of the value of $4,896,983. The difference 

etween Suffolk and the other counties is very great. 


A New community. A society called the “Fra- 
ternal Community,” has lately been established in 
Milford, Mass. The views of the association wére 
generally imbibed by the members of a religious so- 
Clety, mostly residing in Mendon, Mass. and vicinity, 
and known as Restorationists. The conditions and 


exist, are like those adopted by the Shakers, ti: 
varying:in some particulars. All the property of U. 
members is thrown into one stock, and its possessor 
are to labor for its increase, and live together in on 
family. Two hundred acres of land have been pur 
chased, together with a water privilege. One lirg 
dwelling house has been erected, and a saw mill an 
flour mill, and quite a Jarge machine shop, are now 
in process of erection. The community have also a 
printing office, and publish a small paper, “The 
Practical Christian.”” This embryo settlement has 
been christened Hopedale, or Fraternal Community 
No. 1. It now contains some thirty or forty inhabi- 
tants, and it is said that great numbers stand ready 
to join, as soon as sufficient accommodations are 
provided. ‘The labors of the people will be princi- 
pally agricultural and mechanical. 

The hon. Caleb Cushing arrived at Newburyport, 
Mass., on Thursday last, and was received by a large 
crowd of his constituents, amid firing of cannon, &e. 
A temporary stand was erected in the car honse, 
from which he addressed the citizens, during which 
he stated that he came among them ardently desir- 
ing to Jay before them at the earliest opportunity, a 
brief history and exposition of the events of the 
last eighteen months. , 

The hon. Nathan Appleton has resigned his seat 
asa member of congress frors the Boston District, 
and the Governor of Massachusetts has fixed Mon- 
day the 14th of November, (the day on which the 
general state election is held,) for an election to fill 
the vacancy. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The convention adjourned on Thursday till the 3d 
of November, at which time the general assembly 
will be in session. ‘The constitution adopted by the 
convention is in the hands of the committee to be 
printed and distributed among the people. 





NEW YORK. 
Aecricutturat Fatr. The agricultural meeting 
in Albany on 27th, 28th and 29th September, seems 
to have been altogether a very satisfactory affair. 
A very large number of very fine blood cattle 
were on the ground for competition, and the assem- 
blage of practical farmers and of amateurs from a 
distance as well as from our own state was large. 
The operations of the meeting were terminated 
by a dinner, at which Mr. Wadsworth, of Livings- 
ton, presided, and which was -enlivened by some 
good speaking, of which the Albany Argus furnishes 
a report. 
From among these, we extract from that of It. gov. 
Bradish,—in answer to a toast from the chair com- | 
plimentary to the legislature and public men of New | 
York, and to Mr. Bradish by name, who in authoriz- | 
ing the geological survey, have so much contributed | 
to the advancement of agriculture. 
“For much of what had been done, in the im- 
provement of the breeds of domestic animals, agri-| 
cultural implements, and especially in the latter, it | 
should not be forgotten, that we were indebted to. 
our ingenious and sagacious neighbors of the East, | 
as well as for strong hands to guide them, and clever | 
heads for their application to various uses. There | 
could not be a doubt that emigrants from that quar- | 


character and agriculture. 
Governor illustrated this remark by a case that 
came within his ow knowledge—a case of yankee 


and activity of the yankee. 
ant Governor,) it is a good cross. (Laughter. ) 
Lieutenant Governorconcluded some remarks on the 
great importance of practical agricultural schools, 
or a practical course of education in the art of agri- 
culture. as an aid to the great object of the society, 


by giving the following sentiment: 


Agriculture and agriculturists. The former not 
more essential to the prosperity, than the latter to 
the maintenance of the constitutional liberties and 
free institutions, of our country. (Cheering, and hail 
Columbia from the band.) 
Gen.’ Talmadge, who was one of the vice-presi- 
dents, dilated upon the importance of the tariff as 
aiding the manufactures of the country, and as en- 
suring, among other things, a sure and growing home 
market to agriculture, and concluded with offering 
this clever toast: 


The greatest of inventions. The union of labor and 











resulations upon which this novel organization is to 


science, with protection that is neither acciJental, 
incidentel, nor horizontal. (Laughter. ) 


ter incorporated with our original and excellent po- | 
pulation of Dutch origin, had at once improved our | 
(Cheers.) ‘The Lieut. 


An amusing speech was made by Mr. Ferguson. a 
Canada farmer. Mr. Barnard. the representative in 
congress from Albany, also spoke, as did several 
others. 

Such assemblages and exhibitions cannot but lead 
to the improvement of agriculture as a science. and 
to the encouragement of raising the finest stock, 
which it costs no more to keep, when once obtained, 
than the worst. [M. Y. American. 


VIRGINIA. 

Tue aspuction pLot. The Richmond Whig of 3d 

inst. contains a letter from John H. Pleasants, Esq. in 
which he declares that his recent story respecting 
the plot to abduct Mr. Van Buren, was a hoax. He 
says— 
“The whole story was a fiction, concerted here, 
between your friend, Major B******, and myself, and 
the object simply to amuse ourselves for a day or so 
with the speculations of the press.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ANTI TARIFF MEETING IN ABBEVILLE. We are 
gratified to learn by an article we copy from the 
Greenville Mountaineer, that our friends in Abbeville 
district are about to hold a meeting on next sale day 

to consider and oppose that infamous new “bill of a. 
bominations,” the tariff, and that Gen. MeDuftie will 
address the people on the subject. This is the trne 
course. Let the people every where speak out bold- 
ly and determinately, against this monstrous act of 
legislative robbery and oppression, and theirtrue and 
tried friends, like Gen. McDuffie, again raise the 
banner of resistance—resistance to the end, at all 
hazards. Ifanew congress repeals it, well: but let 
not the people rely upon a result, in our opinion, ve- 
ry doubtful. This bill will strengthen as it proceeds 

and the whole protective interest will be united by 
it, and will rally around it. No pains or cost will be 
spared, to secure votes in its favor; and we shall be 
much mistaken if more democratic votes be not 
found in its favor, than there seems to be any idea of 
now. At any rate, the safe ground is opposition— 
opposition and union—and full preparation ta act at 
once for ourselves, if the desired repeal be defeated: 
for this very preparation itself, will do much with 
the moderate tariff members, in promoting a repeal. 

[Carolinian Sept. 29. 








ALABAMA. 

The governor of Alabama declines calling the le- 
gislature together, for the purpose of legislating the 
banks out of their difficulties, alleging that their con- 
dition is beyond the reach of legislative aid, and that 
it is the intrinsic wealth of a state, and not legisla. 
tive action, that gives credit toa bank and currency 
to her bills. 

Governor Fitzpatrick has issued a circular addres- 
sed to the county court judges throughout the state. 
requesting to be informed of the amount of taxation. 
expenditures and indebtedness of each county, with 
a detailed account of all the objects of taxation and 
the amount separately raised from each, for several] 
past years. It isto enable the legislature to act un- 
derstandingly, on the Ho a ofdirect taxation, which 
in his circular he describes as likely “to form one of 
the subjects for the consideration of the next legisla- 
ture.” [Mobile Reg. Sept. 26. 

OHIO. 
MR. CLAY AT DAYTON, (OHT0.) 
From the Ohio State Journal, of 30th ult. 
“THe GREAT Dayton CONVENTION.—Having just 





lain dealing and cleverness overcoming all the pre- : pin! ’ 
judices aiid ccnptelon of a Dutch burgher, and re- Dotmpears from Dayton, we have only time to say, be- 
sulting in a match and a progeny, not of Anglo- | 
Saxons, but of Yankee Dutch, remarkable for a rare | 
combination of the proverbial prudence and integri- | 
ty of the Dutchman with the intelligence, enterprise | any thing that distinguished the excited canvass for 
Sir, (said the Lieuten- | the presidency in 1840. As to the numbers present 
The ‘the most candid, moderate, and competent judges 


‘unite in placing it, incredible as it may appear, in 


fore going to press, that language is inadequate to 

ortray the sublime spectacle which was witnessed 
in that city yesterday—a spectacle far surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations, and as far surpassing 


the vicinity of a HUNDRED THOUSAND Persons! 
“The convention in the afternoon was addressed 


iby Mr. Cray, in the most eloquent and impressive 
|manner, for the space of about one hour and a quar- 


iter. Mr. C. confined himself exclusively to topics 
‘of national concernment, and, as far as heard by us 
‘to the subjects of the currency, the protection of 
American industry, and the adverse systems of poli- 
|cy pursued by the opponents of the whig party. 
“Mr. Anprews, member of congress, spoke a 

short time, and Mr. CrirTenpen at greater length— 
the latter on the question of high and low wages 
and the demoralizing tendencies of the latter. : 

“Gov. Corwin spoke about fifteen minutes, when 
a furious shower of rain—which has become an aus- 

icious omen to the Whig party—broke in upon the 
icther proceeding of the grand body of the coaven- 
tion. ; 
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‘Although vast numbers, perhaps fifiy thousand 
ef the people, left the ciiy towards the close of the 
day, yet the town was filled with the vast fragments 
remaining, and during the evening thousands upon 
thousands were listening to the animated harangues 
of different eloquent speakers at three several places 
of meeting. hen we left, at eight o’clock, Mr. 


Ewixe was addressing an immense multitude which 


thronged the main street as far in each direction as 
his strong voice could be made to extend. 

‘‘Never were the Pgorie in western Ohio burning 
with such inextinguishable ardor and enthusiasm.— 
We shali make a clean sweep west of the Scioto— 
not a wreck or relic will remain.” 


We learn from the Lexington Observer that Mr.) 
Cray is to proceed from sin bp to Indianapolis, | 


where, as well.as at various other places in Indiana, 
extensive preparations for his reception and enter- 


tainment are in progress. 


lt eeetl 


ILLINOIS. 


The ‘‘Times and Seasons” of 15th Sept. says that 
on the 4th inst a letter was read to the ‘saints in 
Nauvoo from Joseph pe a Maia it publishes and 

ich we extract the following: 
ee ee ‘September ist, 1842. 
he saints in Nauvoo: 

a? ac pn as the Lord has revealed unto me that 
my enemies, both of Missouri and this state, were 
again on the pursuit of me; and inasmuch as they 

ursue me without cause, and have not the least 
shadow or coloring of epee or right on their side, 
in the getting up of their prosecutions against me: 
and inasmuch as their pretensions are all founded in 
falsehood, of the blackest die, | have thought it ex- 
pedient, and wisdom in me to leave the place for a 
short season, for my own safety and the safety of this 

ople. 1 would say to all those with whom J have 
Eistness, that I have left my affairs with agents and 
clerks, who will transact all business in a prompt 
and proper manner; and will see that all my debts 
are cancelled in due time, by turning out property, 
or otherwise as the case may require, or as the cir- 
cumstances may admit of. When I learn that the 
storm is fully blown over, then I will return to you 
again. 

And as for the perils which Iam called to pass 
through, they seem but a small thing to me, as the envy 
and wrath of man have been my common lot all the 
days of my life; and for what cause, it seems myste- 
rious, unless I was ordained from before the founda- 
tion of the world, for some good end, or bad as you 
may choose to callit. Judge ye for yourselves. God 
knoweth all these things, whether it be good or bad. 
But nevertheless, deep water is what lam wont to 
swim in: it all has become a second nature to me. 
And I feel like Paul, to glory in tribulation, for this 
day has the God of my fathers delivered ne out of 
them all, and will deliver me from henceforth; for 
behold and Jo, 1 shall triumph over all my enemies, 
for the Lord God hath spoken it. 

Let ail the saints rejoice, therefore, and be exceed- 
ing glad, for israel’s yod is their God; and he will 
mete out a just recompense of reward upon the heads 


of all your oppressors. 
And again, verily thus saith the Lord, let the work 
of my temple, and all the works which | have ap- 
inted unto you, be continued on and not cease: and 
let your diligence, and your perseverance, and pa- 
tience, and your works he reboubled; and you shall 
in no wise lose your reward saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
The same paper publishes also the account of the 
resurrection of the daughter of Elder Rigdon from 
among the dead, and her revelations from the other 
world, among which was that ‘the Lord had taken 
away one of the eye teeth of Geo. W. Robinson, and 
unless he repented he would take away another,” and 
concerning Dr. Bennett, ‘that he was a wicked man 
and that the Lord would tread him under his feet.” 
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AN OLD TIMES SPECULATOR. The debts 
due by the estateof John Nicholson, once the part- 
ner of Robert Morris, of revolutionary memory are 
said to amount to twelve millicss dollars! 

. He was comptroller general of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, from 1782 to 1796, and in some way used 
the public funds to carry on his speculations. Of 
the extent of his landed possessions, some concep- 
tion may be formed from the fact, that his brother, 
Samuel Nicholson, after a very Jaborious investiga- 
tion, reported to the government in 1816, that the 
lands to which he had an indisputable title, covered 
one-seventh of the surface of the state. In a letter 
to an intimate friend, he mentioned a transfer in a 
single operation, of between one and two millions of 


About the year 1798, he became seriously embar- 
rassed, and died in the year 1800. As he was a 
debtor to the commonwealth, the state had a lien 
on all his lands. Many of these have been cleared 


of all incumbranees by: compromise, but the lien | 


still remains on more than a million of acres, ren- 
dering, as a committee of the legislature say, “titles 
doubtful and uncertain, retarding the improvement 
of the commonwealth, and keeping all concerned in 
endless suspense.” 


To adjust the.conflicting claims of landholders, 


heirs, creditors, and the. commonwealth, the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania a few years since, instituted a 





special court, called the Nicholson court, with plena- 
ry power in the premises. And the people oF rie 
, county in that state, have been not a little astounded 
| by an order from that court, which, if carried into 
| effect, will cause nearly the whole country to pass 
| under the auctioneer’s hammer in about five weeks 
| time! It apresns to have been the first intimation 
| pre had, that their jJands were embraced in the 
claim. 


| Great also was the surprise and alarm in the coun- 
_ty of Beaver, when a handbill. was. received from 
Pittsburg on the 24th of October by order of the 
commissioners of the Nicholson court. On examin- 
ing it, there were found embraced in: it, two or three 
hundred tracts, of four hundved acres each, alto- 
gether exceeding one hundred thousand acres, of the 
best land in the county, and embracing nearly a 
fourth part of the territorial limits. This advertise- 
ment to sel] is, itis alleged, the first intimation that 


land in the county—the many hundreds, nay, almost 
thousands of persons now in possession, not dream- 
ing of insecurity from that or any other quarter. 
Such is the effect of speculation. Through John 
Nicholson’s all-grasping cupidity, the peace of whole 
counties is disturbed, forty years after his death. 
[WV. ¥. Morning Post. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In a notice of the United States Almanac, written 
by Mr. 8S. C. Walker, for the last number of the 
Franklin Institute Journal, we find the formula pre- 


the United States at any period. The censuses for 
the years 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, and 1840, 
are of course the basis of the estimate, as they show 
the ratio of increase for five successive periods of 
ten years. The average increase for each period is 
ascertained to be 34 15-100. According to Mr. W.’s 
calculation, we have the following as the population 
for the decades, from 1750, to the close of the 


re- 
sent century, inclusive: 
Date. By Census. By Formula. Discrepancy. 
1750 1,015,000 
1760 1,455,000 
1770 2,054,000 
1780 2,059,000 
1790 3,929 827 3,928,000 less 2000 
1800 5.305 940 5,344,000 plus 38,600 
1810 7,239,814 7,207,000 Jess 33,000 
1820 9,638,191 9,650.000 plus 12,000 
1830 = 12,866.020 12,856,000 plus 10,000 
1840 =-17,063,666 17.068,666 
1850 22,629,000 
1860 30,007,000 
1870 39,890,000 
1880 93,200,000 
1890 71,000,000 
1900 97,000,000 


It is worthy of remark that the population, ac- 
cording to the censuses, and according to the formu- 
la at the five periods when the census was taken, is 
comparatively very trifling, and it is truly remarked 
by Mr. W. that a formula which, reckoning back- 
wards from 1840 to 1790, represents the population 
of the U. States with a maximum error of 38,000, 
and with asum of errors of only 95,000 in an av. 
gregate of 56,000,000, must afford a plausible esti- 
mate for two or three censuses to come. It is sug- 
gested that the excess by the formula in the year 





actual census, may have been caused by the greater 
immigration to the United States during the troubles 
in Europe and the West Indies, and the return of the 
immigrants when those troubles ceased. 

[Worth American. 


DECISION IN BANKRUPTCY. Judge Story 
(says the Boston Post), lately delivered a decision as 
to the fiduciary debts under the bankrupt law, in the 
United States circuit court in that city, 


‘First, that the existence fiduciary debts, contract- 
ed before the passage of the act, would not deprive 
the petitioner of a right to a discharge in bankruptcy 





acres in Georgia. 


from all his other debts. 


John Nicholson ever had.a claim to a single tract of 


pared by Mr, W. for calculating the population of 


1300, and the deficit in 1810, as compared with the | 


| 


as follows: | brought intelligence that the Fort Pitt had struck a 


| “Secondly, that the claims of those having legal de 
mands against the administrator would still remain 
;ood agaist him, notwithstanding his discharge jp 
yoo, NR aie io 
Thirdly, that if these creditors came in with other 
-creditors for a share in the assets of the bankrupt, 
they would be stopped from further proceeding 
against him after his ischarge. And, 
Fourthly, that fiduciary debts, contracted subse. 
‘quently to the day of the passage of the bankrupt 
law, would ‘entirely prevent the discharge of the 
bankrupt.” 


GERMAN OPINIONS OF FATHER: MA. 
THEW. The fame of this great and good man has 
spread beyond his native country.. Wherever civil. 
zation exists—as far as the limits of his humanizing 

‘influence extend—the name and services of Father 
'Marnew are known and appreciated. This is true 
|—this is solid ‘renown; not the ephemeral or doubt- 
; ful renown of the statesman or warrior—not the re- 
nown which is accomplished by the blood or misery 
of our fellow-creatures—but tie more enduring re- 
putation which is based on Papp acts, and which the 
‘world will not willingly suffer to die. The Jabors of 
_ Father Mathew are inscribed on a more lasting me- 
‘morial thaa perishable brass or marble; they are 
| written on the heart of man—they are inseparably 
associated with his moral and physical welfare— 
, they are part and parcel of his future progress, and 
will be remembered among those fair achievements 


'which “smell sweet and blossom in the Just” long 


after the faithful missionary of virtue has passed 
| away from the earth. » 


We have been led into these remarks after perus- 
ing a paper on the subject of Father Mathew ina 
literary journal published at Leipsic. The notice is 
written by a Jady who seems to have been inspired 
with a fervid enthusiasm in contemplating the cha- 
racter and labors of the good apostle. She opens 
her panegyric—which differs from most panegyrics, 
inasmuch as it strictly true—in the following just 
‘and flattering manner: 

‘*‘Among the philanthropists whose successful zeal 
has shed lasting lustre on the dark history of human 
imperfection, the subject of the present brief me- 
moir has pre-eminently distinguished himself by 
achieving the moral reformation of a people. He 
|has enjoyed the peculiar and almost providential 
privilege of benefitting mankind by teaching them to 
benefit themselves. Unaided and alone this extra- 
ordinary man has, by his individual effors, subdued 
ithe hydra of intoxication, having enrolled six mil- 
| lions of intelligent and responsible beings under the 
standard of temperance. 


“‘Nearly three years have now elapsed since the 
apostle of temperance first raised his eloquent voice 
against the besetting sin of his country. Respecta- 
bly born and well connected, being collaterally de- 
'scended from a member of the noble Landaff fami- 
|ly, the reverend Theobald Mathew is still in the full 
| vigor of life, being about forty-two years of age. 

He took orders as a Carmelite Friar in his native 
town of Cork, which is daily bearing testimony of 
the zealous regard he evinces towards its improve- 
ment. A beautiful chapel has been raised at his ex- 
pense, add a vast cemetery been opened in the envi- 
rons, entirely under the superintendence and at the 
cost of Father Mathew. 


‘(In person this truly great and good man is well- 
favored, being of middle height, with a peculiarly 
mild demeanor, which at once impresses the behold- 
|er with the conviction of his sincerity and truth. 

His eyes are hazel, beaming with benevolent intelli- 
gence; his features are regular, his complexion dark, 
while the firm and defined contour of his mouth 
shows that the energy and perseverance are essen- 
tial elements in the formation of his character. 
| Scrupulously neat in externals, it is evident that he 











= does not disdain the elegancies of life, and his cour- 


|teous deporiment to ail classes is of that pure and 
evangelical nature which ‘vaunteth not itseif.2 Ex- 
cept when speaking the words of his Divine Master 
he is always and ever the humble Friar, vowed to 
abstinence and forbearance; but this humility is 
sanctified, dignified, and glorified by the great and 


noble work so successfully achieved.” 





STEAMBOAT LOSSES. From the Cincinnati 
Republican of the Ist instant: 

Anotuer Steamboat Lost. The loss of steam- 
boats on the Western rivers, has, for some time past, 
averged about one per day. Yesterday’s mail boat 


snag at the head of Devil’s Island, about 13 miles 
above Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi, and sunk 
to her boiler deck. She was bound frotn St. Louis 
to Cincinnati, but we have no information relative 
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to hercargo. She was 158 tons burthen, and built 
at Pittsburgh in 1840, at an expense of 15,000, but 


was owned in this city. : he 
At the “Grave Yard,” in the immediate vicinity 


the space of about a mile, are strewed the wrecks 
of the following boats, all lost within a year past: 


Vermont, Belle Air, 
Corinthian, New Orleans, 
Wm. L. Robeson, Pre-Emption, 
Louisville, R. T. Lytle. 
Mentor. 


This we think, does not include the whole list.— 
All the above have proved a total loss except the 
R. T. Lytle, which was got off much damaged. The 
Joss of property will amount to probably ,000, 
all of which might have been saved by a government 
expenditure of one-fiftieth part of this amount, clear- 
ing out the obstructions. If the present fatality at- 
tending steamboats continues much longer, it is inti- 
mated that all insurance offices will decline taking 
any further risks on the Mississippi. 


THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN, OR CUS- 
TOMS UNION. 








From the Boston Advertiser. 

Although we hear often, in general terms, of this 
jmportant union between the greater part of the 
states of Germany, and its leading objects may be 
generally understood, few persons among us we be- 
lieve have much knowledge of its particular provi- 
sions, and its mode of operation. e are not ac- 
quainted with any publication in this country, which 
has given a satisfactory explanation of its character, 
or its results. Mr. Macgregor has lately laid before 
the British public an explanation of the character, 
and the practical operation of this union. ‘The mo- 
tives which led to it were similar to those which led 
to the formation of the constitution of the United 
States, and its effects upon trade and industry, in 
the German states, have om almost equal to those 
of the establishment of the federal constitution on 
the prosperity of this country. We have not seen 
Mr. Macgregor’s publication entire, but we have 
met with some of the principal contents of it, in some 
of the London journals, frem which we derive the 
following abridged statements: 


It is hardly worth while to go into the origin of the 
German Commercial League; it is sufficient to say, 
that it arose from the peculiar circumstances in which 
the sinaller states of Germany found themselves 
placed with regard to their commerce and manufac- 
turing interests. 

The political situation of Prussia led her to take 
advantage of the feelings of the rulers and people of 
the smaller states, for the purpose of erecting the 
whole of the lesser powers of Germany into one na- 
tional confederation, having one common and mutu- 
al bond of interest; and the result has been the Ger- 
manic Union of Customs. 

Mr. Macgregor, in speaking on this subject, says: 
“This commercial union is, in fact, purely German- 
ic. The inconvenience of numerous customs barri- 
ers formed not only impediments of the greatest in- 
jury to the national commerce and manufacturing 
interests of the several states, but the expense of 
maintaining a multitude of guards to prevent smug- 
gling, and to secure the taxes levied upon commodi- 
ties, was enormous in proportion to the revenue col- 
lected, while the moral effect was, at the same time, 
exceedingly pernicious. 

‘The maintaining numerous lines or circles of 
customs necessary to secure any revenue from com- 
modities entering or passing through the several smal] 
states of Germany was attended with such grievous 
inconvenience and expense, that in 1826 Saxe Wei- 
mar Eisenach, Saxe Coburg, Saxe Gotha, Saxe 
Meiningen, Saxe Altenburg, Schwartzburg Sonder- 
hausen, Saxe Rudolstadt, Anhalt Dessau, Reuss 
Schieitz, Reuss Greitz, Reuss Lobenstein Ebersdorf, 
with a total population of 894,778, entered into an 
union, for a general line of custom barriers to sur- 
round their extreme frontier; and, after deducting 
the whole expense of collection, to divide the net re- 
venue arising from the duties thus collected on the 
Importation or transit of foreign commodities among 
the several states, in proportion to the respective 
population of each.” 

This first union, which Prussia did not certainly 
originate, was called, ‘Der Mittel Verein,” and in 
April, 1827 and 1828, Bavariaand Wurtemberg join- 
ed in a union of customs, with the view of not ad- 
mitting any except the small states enclosed, or part- 
iy enclosed within those kingdoms, into the associa- 

lon. 

Eventually, the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg and Saxony, with Hesse Darmstadt and 


celebrated convention, called the “‘Zoliverein,” or 
union of customs, the net revenue of which was to 
be divided among the several states, strictly in pro- 
portion to the numbers of their respective population. 
The Thuringian and other states which had not 
previously joined, except Baden, Nassau and Frank- 
fort, signed a convention of union with Prussia and 
the others on the llth of May, 1833; Nassau and 
Baden joined on the 12th of May, 1835, and Frank- 
fort united with it in the following year. In 1841, 
Brunswick and Lippe Schaumberg entered the league 
and Luxemburg joined in January, 1842. 

The terms of this union may be stated in a few 
words. A tariff was fixed upon, at which goods 
brought within the common barrier which enclosed 
these states should be taxed. Upon the payment of 
the duties imposed by this tariff at any part of the 
barrier, the goods were to be permitted to circulate, 
without further let or charge, throughout all parts of 
the states lying within the common border. 

A common standard of value was agreed upon, by 
which all money transactions were to be regulated; 
and at the end of the year the net proceeds received 
at the common barrier were to be divided between 
the states which composed the union, according to 
their respective population. 

The proportions payable in respect of each state 
may be seen at once from the account of the revenue 
collected by the union for the year 1841. By this it 
will be observed that the distribution was as follows: 
Amount of Share of net 


States. Inhabitants. duty Tr er sa 
Prussia, 15,159,031 14,701,855 10,925,229 
Bavaria, 4,375,586 1,681,171 3,158,621 
Saxony, 1,706,276 1,878,176 1,229,727 
Wurtemburg, 1,703,258 474,448 1,291,234 
Baden, 1,294,131 846,364 936,847 
Hasse Cassel, 666,280 408,673 480,193 
Hesse Darmstadt, 820,907 515,444 637.415 
Thuringia, 952,421 348,212 686,418 
Nassau, 308,095 35,141 288,682 
Frankfort, 66,338 1,026,460 1,026,498 


The political effect of this union has been to create 
a perfect fusion of all small and conflicting interests 
into one grand confederation, having one common 
interest. By it Prussia has nationalized into one 
great union northern and south western Germany; | 
she has acquired the friendly disposition of an intel- 
ligent moral population; and by making the petty 
sovereignties chiefly dependent for their future reve-| 
nues on the permanence of the union, she has render- | 
ed their fidelity to her in peace and war the future 
condition on which they can exist as sovereigns. 
It is, indeed, evident that the spirit and object of, 
this confederation have been to unite and strengthen 
Germany as one great nation, by throwing down! 
those barricades of materia] warfare, and of interna- | 
tional intercourse, as also the numerous lines of cus- 
toms and customs’ officers, which previously belted 
every large and petty state in Germany, the removal] 
of which has laid open an uninterrupted intercourse 
from the frontiers of France and Belgium to those of | 
Austria and Russia, and from the Alps to the Baltic. | 
But it is not less in its political than in its com- | 
mercial features that the German union has become 
a subject of interest to this country. By opening to 
the subjects of its component states a free inter- 
course with each other, an intercourse which before 
that time had been vexed and restricted by nume- 
rous petty annoyances and fiscal objections, it 
created for German manufacturers a market of 
some 27,000,000 consumers who had before that 





gave an impetus to national industry, which from | 
small beginnings has increased, until it has become 
a formidable rival to the trade of this country, and 
which in many instances it has succeeded in supplant- | 
ing completely. 

This has not been effected by any extraordinary 





duction, as will be apparent from an inspection o 


countries in Germany before the date of the German 
commercial union, at which time the tariff upon im- 
ported articles was in many instances higher thax the 
rates now charged by the Zollverein, but by the me- 
thod by which the duties are ascertained and charged, 
and this has been felt by the English producer to have 
been a most serious grievance. Upon the discussion 
of the principle of the Prussian tariff upon its first 
commencement, the Prussian authorities stated, that 
the duties to be levied in respect to the new tariff 
would not be materially heavier than those which 
had usually been paid by the importer theretofore, 
that no foreign commodity would be excluded, and 
that the duty to be levied upon such articles would 
not much exeeed 10 per cent. ad valorem; but it did 





Messe Cassel, signed, on the 22d of March, 1833, the 


rotective duties, or heavy imposts upon foreign pro- | 
P sao 6 P a f| bas done more—it has stimulated the national indus- 


the rates which were in use both in Prussia and other | 


not at that time seem to be felt that the imposition of y 


the article, would constitute an unjust and unequa 
proportion between the value of commodities. 

This, however, is the system upon which the duties 
ye in respect of foreign importations are to be 
evied according to the terms of the union; and re- 
quires only a few facts to show the extreme injustice 
of this method of exacting duties, and that a contin- 
uation of impost so levied will, m point of fact, work 
the complete exclusion of English low,priced manu- 
factures, as well cotton as woollen. 

As regards cotton goods, we insert the two follow- 
ing tables, which will completely explain the diffieul- 
ty which the English shipper has to meet in the ports 
of the German Union, and by which it will appear 
that, although in fine goods the duty may not appear 
exorbitant, yet that in those of a more common des- 
cription the effect of taking it by weight is in fact te 
impose a duty of from 90 to 118 per cent. on the value 
of such articles. 


The first of the tables here referred to, shows the 
amount of duty, as ascertained at the fairs, on certain 
quantities of various descriptions of goods imported 
into Germany from England, which are rated by the 
centners or 100 Ibs. The price as well as weight of 
each parcel of goodsis given with the amonnt of du- 
ty, which is charged at 50 thalers, or £7 10s. per 
centner on cotton goods, and 30 thalers. or £4 10s, 
on woolleen goods. The duty thus charged amounts 
to arate ad valorem on cotton goods varving from’ 
383 to 118} per cent. and woolens from 22 to 33 per 
cent. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS COTTON GOODS. 
Per yard. 


fee, s.d.  #.'d. 
Velveteens cost 0 75 to 0 9 sub. to duty 0 4 to 0 43 
Velvets 10 tol 2 “ 0 4to0 44 
Plain cantoons 0 4! to 0 6 “ 094to0 5 
Fancy do. 0 55 to0 8 . 0 4to0 6 
Nankeens 03 tod 3} - 0 25 
Cotton drills 04 to010 * ) 24to0 6 
Prints 50 to7 0 perpiece 49to5 6 
Shirtings 10 0 tol5 0 “ 8 6tol0 0 
Cambrics 40 to7 0 " 23to26 
Long cloths 12 0 tol80 ie 1] 6toJ60 
Sarcenets 50 to70 “ 0to5 0 


These rates of duty, Mr. Macgregor observes— 
‘‘are not to be defended; they are unjust, as not bear 
ing a relative proportion to the value of the articles 
upon which the duties are imposed.” They levy the 
same duties on 100 lbs. of coarse unbleached eali- 
coes as upon the same weight of the finest sheetings 
and cambries, and on 100 lbs. of the coarsest woollen 
flannels, and blankets, as on an equal weight of the 
finest kerseymeres and broadcloths; the duties on wo- 
ven goods, instead of being as promulgated publicly 
at from 10 to 15 per cent. on the value, ranze from 
10 to 95 per cent. on the vajue. “There is, however,” 
continues Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘one groat virtue in levy- 
ing the duties as rated in the Prussian tariff by 
weight-—that is, the discouragement to smuggling, 
from the circumstnnees that the more valuable and 
light the article is, the duty becomes so low in pro- 
portion, that there is not sufficient temptation to en- 
counter the risk and penalties of contraband trade.” 
As far as collecting the revenue in question, no me- 
thod can be less objectionable than levyine the duties 
according to weight; but in regard to the applica- 
tion of this rule to an equitable ‘tax upon goods in 
any way manufactured, no principle can be more fal- 
Jacious. 

This system, however, has, toa certain extent, pros- 
pered in Germany. It has created and fostered the 
national manufactures, and has raised the Germanie 


time been chiefly supplied by the foreigner, and it League into a mercantile and manufacturing power 


of first rate importance. 

By means of the heavy duties upon foreign cheap 
goods, enormous, as compared with their value, it 
has acted asa bounty to the native manufacturer, 
and has enabied him in his. own market to com- 
pete successfully with the English merchant. It 


‘try till it has increased to an extent utterly astonish- 

| ing. 

| In the mere article of raw ‘cotton only the con- 

/sumption has nearly doubled in four years, the rela- 

‘tive importation of that article having been in the 

‘year 1836, 187,858 centners, and, in the year 1840, 
328.950. In cotton twist the importation was, in 
1836, 307,867 centners; in 1840, it bad increased to 
431,216 centners. Whilst the export of manufactur 
ed cotton articles, which in 1832 did not exceed 
25,884 centners, in 1836 had inereased to 84,272 cent- 
ners, and 4 years afterwards it aracunted to 97,768 
centners. 

The same increase of business is also to be obsery- 
ed in the German woollen trade. We see that in 
1832 the import of raw wool was 35,44] centners; of 

arn, 2.236 centners; and of manulactured woollens, 


the duty by weight, without regard to the value of 14,796 centners. In the same year the exports were 
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—raw wool, 99 637 centners; yarn, 717 centners;and; We left Queah at 12 o'clock, and travelled north- |" This oldé:gentleman’is abont 90 years old, but very 


——__ 


an, 


manufactures, 48.773. In 1836 the amount of the | ward until 5o’elock, at which time we s euenetiens aa and far the most intelligent of any natiy, 


raw and half manufactured article of yarn imported 
had increased to 112.787 raw, and 3,798 yarn; but 
their import of manufactures had decreased to 12 287 
centners. The exports for that year were—raw wool, 
178,171 centners; yarn, 2,404 centners; but of manu- 
factured articles, 70,461 centners. In the year 1840 
the imports had still further increased, raw wool, 
164,021 centners; yarn, 5,917; and manufactures, 
26,298. The same year the exports were—raw wool, 
149 084; yarn, 3,389 centners; and manufactures, 
62,733 centners. 

The same increase of business in the export of 
manufactured articles and diminution of imports of 
the same is observable in the linentrade. In fact it 
cannot be denied that the manufactures of Germany 
have increased most rapidly, and that the cheapness 
of many of her preductions is hourly bringing her in 
competition with the merchants of this country. 

But although it has been generally considered that 
the effect of the German union would be to exclude 


all foreign manufactures from that country, yet the | 


effect has not proved to justify such predictions. As 
regards Great Britain we see that the imports for 
consumption of our cotton manufactures have been 
‘nearly stationary, and that the general imports of 
other manufactured articles have increased. 


The tables inserted in this report show us that the 
consumption of British manufactured articles has in- 
creased both in Germany and in Holland and Bel- 
gium, through which latter countries considerable 
quantities of British manufactures pass in their tran- 
sit to Germany. Thus we see that there were ex- 

ted to Germany, Holland, and Belgium, during 
the following years the following quantities of goods 
in value: 


Years. Germany. Holland. Belgium. 
£ 

1831 3,835,768 2 082,536 

1934 4.683.589 2,470,267 750,059 

1838 5.144,]23 3,549,487 1,068,010 

1840 5,627,844 3,418,190 880,286 


And of British woven cotton goods exported to 
Germany the amount was as follows: 


Years. Quantity. Value. 
Yds. £ 
1831 41,522,072 1,146,068 
1834 50,532.106 1,501,141 
1838 39.217,958 1. 065,075 


The decrease observable in cotton goods has chief-' 


ly been in printed cotton, especially in reds, in which 
the dyers and printers of Germany and Switzerland 


excel those of all other countries. Indeed, it is pro-| 


babie that British printed goods will shortly cease to 
be used in any of the Zoliverein states. ad 
It is, however, in the amount and value of British 


cotton twist that the increase of British exports is| 


most remarkable. Bya table which Mr. Macgregor 
ives, we obtain the following results: 
Guantity in Ibs. and declared value of British cotton 
twist exported to Germany and to all countries in 
each of the following years: 


Germany. All countries. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Ib. £ Ib. £ 
1831 20,454,890 1,197,274 63,921,440 3.975 619 
1832 29,975,668 1,798,998 75,667,130 4,172,759 
1833 23,674911 1,600,159 70 626 161 4,704,024 
1834 26,517,232 1,795,475 76,478,468 5,211,015 
1835 27,882,766 1,748,321 83,214 198 5,706,589 
1886 31,339,228 1,961,502 88,191,046 6,420,366 
1837 34,277531 2,178,325 103,455,138 6,955 942 
1838 35,539 116 2,265,602 114,596,602 7,431,869 
1839 38,712,355 2,361,506 105,686,442 6,858,198 
1840 41,765,508 2 451,299 118,470,223 7,101,308 


A portion of the above cotton twist finds its way 
into Bohemia from Leipsic. 
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MISSIONARY. 
visir TO THE GOULAH COUNTRY, 

Rev. Geo. S. Brown, Methodist missionary, gives 
a very interesting account.of a visit which he made | 
to the Goulah country, about 100 miles N. E. from | 
Monrovia. We subjoin a part of it: 

There is not a single inhabitant living between 
Robertsville (a frontier settiement in the colony) 














_bargway’s town on the west bank of the Junk river, 
in the Goulah country. This old gentleman soon 
found that we were “God men,” and had come to 
| bring *God-palaver” to his country; for which cause 
| he immediately “dashed” us with a fine chicken, and 
gave us his best house for our baggage and lodging, 
so that I slept sweetly, on a splendid clay bed, as 
hard as a graniterock. But we were all too weary 
to give them any palaver, except to attend prayers. 
The next morning we got under way at 6 o’clock, 
and after travelling two hours, we arrived at Capt. 
Sam’s town. Capt. Sam is a Rio Nunez man, born 
at Sierra Leone, and speaks tolerably good English. 
The Goulah and Pessah kings have stationed him 
there to keep the path, as they call it; and I found 
on inquiry, that it was necessary to take that man 
along with me. He went, and did us much good 
too. In this town we found several of our brethren 
who were converted at Heddington, and who left 
that place before I Jeft for America, taking their 
certificates of membership with them. It was now 
truly interesting to see the care which they had ta- 
ken of those letters, and the confidence with which 
they presented them to me. *Daddy,” said they, 
“these letters have made us remember God every 
day since we left Heddington.” 


We left this town at 12 o’clock and travelled north 
until 53 o’clock P. M., at which time we came to 
Miner’s Town. 


Miner is a Mandingo man, generally known in the 
colony. His town ison the conjunction of the two 
great paths to the Goulah and Pessah countries. 
This man very kindly received us, and gave us a trict 
to lodge in, “dashed” us with chickens, rice and 
palm oil, and very earnestly entreated us to estab- 
lish a mission in his town. 


The next morning at 6 o’clock we got under way, 
and went north until 9 o’clock, when to our high gra- 
tification, we entered old King Peter’s town.’ This 
same King Peter was converted with King Banjo in 
the colony two years since, at ‘Bangs Hill,” but now 
they are both dead, and I trust they are both in hea- 
ven. In this town I spent the most delightful three 
| hours that heaven ever granted me. Their joy was 
| indeseribable; more than the joy of harvest. At 
| first, about twenty of those living converts broke in- 
| to tears of joy—wept aloud—fell on the ground— 
rolled to our feet—arose, literally bathed our bo- 
soms. with their tears, and cried out, ‘Daddy has 
come, daddy has come.”’ The people were convert- 
ed five days before the battle at Heddington, and 
King Peter Jed them into this wilderness, a few 
weeks before 1 left for America, that he might in- 
troduce the Gospel to his tribe, the Goulah nation. 

King Peter was deeply pious from the day of his 
|conversion. He prayed devoutly, and without ceas- 
(ing, for the spread of the Gospel, and preached 
Christ until his last expiring breath. I was inform- 
ed by his people, that at the hour of his death, he 








| 


| called the little flock around him,and exhorted them 


to continue steadfast in the Gospel, and to do al! 
ihey could to spread its glorious benefits. He told 
them that ‘Jesus was waiting for him, and that he 
must go now,” &c. He then commended his people 
to the spiritual care of brother Bow, until Brown 
returned from America. He then bid them farewell, 
and died without a struggle, or a groan. King Pe- 
ter has been dead about eight months, and ever since 
that time brother Bow has called them together 
night and morning for prayers—held class meetings 
and prayer meetings, and exhorted them on Sabbath 
days. 

But we were bent on gaining a certain point, as 
this was on Saturday; and at 12 o’clock, we left that 
place, and went northwest until 43 o’clock, at which 
time we entered King Ballasadah’s town, to which 
we had been aiming. Ballasadah is a war king! and 
of high respectability among his people, and all the 
Goulah nation. But he received us with both arms, 
and many greetings. He immediately prepared the 
best house in the town for us, and soon gave us up 
his whole town to dispose of as wechose. But Bal- 
lasadah would not sit down until I had told him 
wherefore I had come, and as soon as J had inform- 
ed him that I had come to bring. the ‘‘God-palaver” 





and Queah except the hosts of wild beasts. Proba- 
bly this distance is about 5U miles. But there are to | 
be seen nearly all the way, the marks and remains 
of old towns, which | was informed, were whabited | 
25 years ago; but have since been destroyed and | 
swept off by the Boson warriors. The graves of | 
some of their officers. who fell in battle with the | 
Queahs, are still visible, partly in shape of the graves | 
or civilized people, and all paved over with sinall | 
stones about us large as a man’s fist. 

Queah is a neat hie town, of about 40 houses, | 
but the people are indoleni, poor and ignoraut. 


to all his tribe, the great warriors were upon tiptoe. 
So after he had trained about town a while, he came 
and sat down, and we made our arrangements to 
call as many kings and head-men together as we 
could, on Monday, to see if they were willing to 
have the “God-palaver” brought into their country. 


On Sabbath morning, Ballasadah arose at day- 
break,—left town, and went to see and tell the first 
king of the Noulah nation. 

At2 o’clock, P. M., this old king, Yardoo, came 
into town, and two head-men withhim. But I was 
down with chill and fever. 





whom I ever knew. The news went out, and by 
sunset, the ‘people, old acquaintance and brethren, 
were gathering in from al} directions. 


King Yardoo told Simon Peter that he wished to 
hear the “‘palaver” that afternoon, that he might 
“think his head good” over night. Simon told him 
that I was an American God man and would talk 
the palaver on the Sabbath. The old man now be- 
came extremely uneasy and anxious. So about & 
o’clock, P. M., he called Simon Nicholls, and Capt. 
Sam, and engaged them to prevail on me, if possible, 
to tell him palaver, that he might think his head 
good before morning. So I consented, and told him 
all my palaver. The old man listened with the 
deepest interest, even with tears in his eyes. And 
as soon as he had got the palaver, he exclaimed, 
thank-God. Then said he, man can make anything 
but this life; and that,God made. And now said he, 
I will tell you how God made man. First he came 
down in the morning, and worked all day long mak- 
ing white men in America, and gave them a plenty 
of good sense. ‘Fhen he came alongin the dark, 
about midnight, and 'made we countrymen all black, 
and because he wanted to get home before breakfast, 
he never waited to give us any sense at atl, but told 
us to make war, raise rice and cassada, eat damboy 
and pepper, and that is all. 


But said he, [ have been telling my people a long 
time that God would get up soon and give us sense 
like Americans. And said he, this is that thing, 
one, which] have dreamed aud thought of a long 
time. And putting his hand to his grey head, he ex- 
claimed, O! my head, iny head, I done Jook him now, 
&e. &e. 


The next morning we all went home with Yardoo, 
to settle the -palaver. We went about three miles 
west, and then on the bank of the St. Paul’s river 
southwest, about twelve miles, we found Yardoo’s 
town and a strong barricade around it. We passed 
through five towns that day, all of which were near- 
ly as large as the barricaded town. Three kings, 
eight headmen, and several old men spent the after- 
noon and evening among themselves in council. 


The next morning about sunrise, the three kings, 
Yardoo, Ballasadah, and Jago, eame into my fine pa- 
lace, and told us they were ready to deliver their 
palaver, and | said, say on. ‘Then said king YVardoo, 
I am the first kind of the whole Goulah nation. And 
Ican do what I like. But when any big palaver 
comes up, all the other kings come together and talk 
it, and then I do asI please about it. Then said he, 
your God-palaver is bigger than all palavers that 
ever come to my country; and | want it to spread 
allover my people. Your palaver is national, and 
our law requires that | call a majority of our kings 
to talk it, which I will do immediately. And I know, 
said he, that no king cansay no. But if all say no, 
I have a right to give you my whole territory, be- 
cause Lam first king. And this one thing I do this 
morning. Go on yonder hill, said he, and all the 
country you can see on this side of St. Paul’s river 
is mine, and three days walk beyond sight. All this 
country is yours. All those people, 50,000, are 
yours for God-side. Talk your God-palaver where 
you like, pray where you like. Build your house 
where you like. You have no need to buy land, 
make your farm where you like. Now, said he, 
you cannot go to any body clse to set down there, 
for I have done all you asked me. And I have five 
men at hand, whom I shallsend to carry you and 
your baggage, for you must not walk that long bush 
along; but my men are strong and they must carry 
you all the way. And _ here, said he, are five boys 
whom I give youfor God-side, that you may know 
that J am not playing in this palaver. ‘Take those 
boys home with you, and when the rainy season is 
over, come here and bring all your boys, your wife, 
and a plenty of God people, and I will give you 200 
boys and girls if you want them for book-side. The 
old man addressed us like a preacher for about one 
hour. He then dasbed us with a noble fat sheep, a 
kroo of rice, chickens and palm oil, for our break- 
fast. ButI wasshaking with chilland fever. Sohe 
took hold of my foot, and I of his, we then shook 
hands, and | left him in tears. 


We left Yardoo’s at half past 10 o’clock, anda 
train of natives, probably half a mile long, followed 
us from town to town until we came tv Ballasadah’s. 
O how I might have fatted on boiled alligator’s eggs 
if I could have eaten them, forthey gave them to us 
in every town. In every town they had tneir mus- 
kets prepared to give us a salute, and would have 
burned barrels of powder, but Baliasadah told them 
l was a God-man, and they must pray rather than 
fire guns; but they would dance in spite of the king. 
So in consequence of the people thronging the path 
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Sn en ares Fe ee oe EeEemamanueo’?“"_™_"—™—™"™m@amnmcv--_-_-_----._”?”2ALWLOQQCL, eoeooooeeooaoam=. — 
tashakevhands; and my wealness under a scorching “He should now to%¢ the’case of mining compa-| “Mr. Lapovcnerr thought that the house had no 
foue it) We did not reach Ballasadah’s until5 o’clock, | nies. These were chiefly ea.ried on by British capi- | business to interfere in such questions a the present. 
pee tal, and by some who traded in the city of London it- | It was a subject for the consideration of the govern- 

self. He understood that, at a meeting of one of! ments of different countrics.” 


I do hope that you will redeem my pledge, by 
sending, one missionary to king Peter’s people; and 
anather to Capt. Sam’s, as soon as may be. Pray 

e the Jord of the harvest to send more laborers. 
‘Affectionately yours, GEO. S. BROWN. 

Culdwell, May 2, 1842. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 








The fact that the principal part of the slave trade 
carried on-up to the present period, has been carried 
on through meens afforded by, and for the benefit of 
British capitalists, was clearly substantiated by Lord 
Brougham, in an able speech delivered in the house 
of lords.on the 2d of Aug last. Alluding to this sub- 
ject the correspondent of the Nutional Intelligencer 
says, his lordship ‘‘submitted a motion respecting the 
slave trade, and denounced, with an elaborate glow 
of benevolence and highly wrought rhetoric, the con- 
tinued employment of British capital in that trade 
and in the mines of Cuba and Brazil. He shuddered— 
his heart bled—as he touched on the sufferings of the 
blacks; on the violation of innate rights, mora!s, and 
decency; on the hypocrisy of those British subjects 
who lent their capital to piracy, barbarity and mur- 
der, while ‘‘they pretended in many cases, to be the 
staunchest devotees of the religion and charity and 

eace. Admit this extract from the full report of 
fis speech: 


“He would proceed to demonstrate his case, not 
by bringing vague and unsubstantiai accusations; he 
would stow their lordships—and he thought he need 
not detain them long in doing so—that by the aid of 
British speculation, by the accession ef British agents 
and through the employment of British capital, it 
was that the siave trade, where it still existed. was! 
perpetrated in foreign countries. He would go at) 
once to what proved from whence the capital came | 





must be increased on the gound of increased expense 


society a sum of £5.000 appeared to be expended for 
the purchase of slaves in one year—sixty-three being 
bought one year, seventy-two another. and seventy- 


those companies, it was distinctiy stated that the cal}! 


in a portion of the mines. By the accounts of this 


three a third. Many honorable and honest individu- 
als were engaged in this speculation. With them he 
would remonstrate, and ina friendly tone; and he 
devoutly hoped he had almust said expected, that 
now that their eyes were opened to the nature of the 
speculation, they wou!d not thus bestow that wealth 
with which Providence had blessed them for far dif- 
ferent purposes. But it might be said that these 
slaves were not imported, and, according to the con- 
struction of the treaty with Brazil, it was contended 
that native slaves might still be purchased. No per- 
son in that country could doubt, on seeing and hear- 
ing them speak, whether they were negroes or cre- 
oles. Besides a native creole would cost £120, 
whereas the poor negroes were purchased for less 
than half. Let him see a man who purchased a jew- 
el at half ita value, and he should have his suspicions 
as to his honesty; but let him know that the purchase 
was made by a suspicious character, and he desired 
to know nothing furtier. He put the one down asa 
receiver of stolen goods, and the other as a thief.i— 
There were, in fact, very few creole negroes to be 
had in the labor markets fit for work; those who 
were exposed for sale were generally slaves parted 
with for some mental cr bodily defect; and in the great 
majority ofeases, blanks in the plantations and mines 
were supplied by newly imported negroes. Let 
them now for a moinent consider in what position 
thase rich men were placing themselves—those who 
chose to foster and to encourage the slave trade, as 


You will see, by my series of extracts from the 
parliamentary debates. that a kind of beginning has’ 
been made in the British parliament towards the 
abolition or modification of slavery in that empire. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. Captain Borden of the 
whale ship Sally Ann, arrived at New Bedford on 
Saturday, from St. Helena, has furnished the editor 
of the Mercury with a list, carefully compiled by a 
friend at that place, of the slave vessels and number 
of slaves captured by H. B. M. vessels of war on the 
west coast of Africa, and taken to the island of St. 
Helena for adjudication, and condemned at that 
place during the pericd from July 3, 1840, to May 6, 
1842. It cannot but excite surprise and indigaation 
among our readers in learning the great extent to 
which this nefarious practice is still carried on, The 
list before us includes thirty-two vessels, having on 
board at the time of their capture no less than five 
thousand one hundid and thirty-nine slaves. Of these, 
1,736 have died; 1,332 have been conygyed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 542 to Demarara, 120 to Ja- 
maica. 201 to Trinidad, 198 have been apprenticed 
at St. Helena, and 1,010 remain to be sent, in ac- 
cordance with their own choice, to the British Colo- 
nies. Of the thirty-four slaves. 28 were captured 
under Portuguese colors, 2 Brazilian, 1 Monte Video" 
and 3 English. Among the latter, is the brig Cypher, 
formerly of Salem, Maas. 

The number of vessels successfally engaged in the 
traffic in slaves must be, of course, far greater than 
the number of captures. The unfortunate Africans 
who thus fall into the hands of these inhuman mone 





_sters, are found crowded together in a most deplorable 


condition. Such of them as have the good fortune to 
be re-captured are landed at St. Helena, where they 








past all doubt they really did. by promoting a traffic 
like this. 
more guilty than they. 


are placed in suitable depots provided for their re- 


Their agents on the spot were, perhaps, | ception by the Buitish Government, and humanely 
Those agents saw more of | provided for; or in case of disease existing among them 


by whieh the trade was carried on. Their lordships ‘the trade; iiey might have a more specific knowl- | those infected are placed on boar of a roomy vessel 
knew that in Cuba—he said their lordships knew it | edge of it; but stil they it was who really and inj lying at anchor at the leeward of the principal an- 
effect purchased the negroes; they it was who put the | chorage, and placed under proper medical treatment. 


because it appeared by the papers presented to par-| 
liament by the crown, and by the correspondence | 
which had passed between the minister of the crown | 


ships had the means of knowing, and, probably did 
know, that in Cuba—he would at present confine 
himself to Cuba and the Brazils, which were the 
great wrong-doers in this matter—there had been 
recently a great increase in produce—an increase so 
great and in so short a time as, in itself, proved | 
whence the means of augmentation had been derived. | 
The produce of Cuba had increased between 1829) 
and 1836 more than twofold, namely, from 164,000 | 
hhds. 370,000 hhds. of sugar. According to the offi- 
cial enumeration, it appeared that the increase in the 
number of slaves between 1827 and 1831 was 32,000 
annually, besides 9,000 who were required to fill up 
blanks occasioned by the number of deaths exceed- 
ing that of births—making, on the whole during four | 
years, 123,000 slaves, at least, imported into Cuba. 
In the course of two years the return which he held 
in his hand showed that 142 vessels imported 52,000 
slaves, and all accounts agree in this, that he took a 
very low estimate indeed of those who were the vic- 
tims of this traffic when he stated that the yearly 
importation into Cuba was 50,600. The price of 
those slaves had increased from £60 to £85 a head, 
which would give £4,060,U00 a year, while the whole 
export of articles from Cuba during the same time 
amounted to £3,000,000. Ifthey went to the Brazils, 
they found the same state of things. In Rio, in the 
three years ending 1839, 244 vessels brought 139,000 
slaves, the annual importation being on the same basis 
as that which he applied to Cuba, 70,000 a year.— 
The cost was £80 for each, as shown in the work of 
a most effictent public servant, Mr. Bandinel, which 
would give on the importation of 80,000 slaves £5,- 
500,000 as the yearly expense. and £17,000,000 as 
the expense in no longer a space than three years. It 
was needless to ask whether Cuba or Brazil could 
furnish three millions of money. It was utterly im- 
possible. It was perfectly certain that the means 
were furnished, and looking round at the countries 
that were likely to supply it, he must needs come to 
the conclusion (a painful one he must confess) that 
from this country alone could such ample funds have 
beeu forwarded for carrying on this traffic. He did 
hot mean to rest on the general presumption which 
those conversant with the general facts connected 
with the question must arrive at. He meant to 
show, by specias circumstances, that there was no 
escaping from the conclusion he has stated.” 





In fact he substantiated his allegations by particu- 
ar and indisputable instances enormous to the last 





whole traffic in operation. Some of the agents he 


Those who may choose to ¢9 to service as laborers 


— : had alluded to were men bearing her majesty’scom-|on the island, are permitted todo so for a term of 
and the commissioners employed abroad—their lord- | mission; half-pay officers, indeed, but still they bore | from three to seven years, under the approbation of 


her majesty’s com:nission; and some of those persons | 


had been heard to declare that they bought and per- 
ferred buying new negroes.” 


The Duke of Wetitneron, who followed Lord 
Brovenam, did not deny the statements of evil; but 
his grace remarked that, ‘after having attended most 
patiently and anxiously to the speech which they had 
just heard, he could not discover in it any thing like 
a road to measures which would have the effect of 
putting an end to the enormities it described.” The 
Duke added that if his lordship would bring a suit- 
able measure it should be taken into consideration at 
an early period at the next session of parliament.— 
Lord Brovenam suggested that the most effectual 
course would be a declaratory act of the true intent 
of an antecedent penal act ambiguous in its terins. 
The Earl of Riro’ justly doubted that the offending 
parties could be reached; he who had, “great expe- 
rience in the tortuosities of the subject,” would ap 
ply his mind seriously to the difficult task of framing 
an adequate act. Lord Brovenam withdrew his mo- 
tion; next session he will provide himself with an 
opportunity of delivering another philanthropic ora- 
tion. Meanwhile he trusts that, ‘after what passed 
in the house, no new transactions in connexion with 
the slave trade, no new speculations, will receive any 
countenance or protection from the British public!” 
On the same day, in the commons, Lord Patmer- 
ston had to defend the conclusion of a treaty with 
Texas against complaints of Mr. O’ConneL1, who 
impugned the T'exian laws respecting free people of 
color. 

“Lord Parmerstown said he believed the laws in 
Texas were precisely the same as the laws in the 
States of the United States. 


‘Mr. O’Conne 7 said it was only in the State of 
Carolia that the law existed. 


‘Lord Patmerston said that the Texian govern- 
ment had already secured the recognition of their in- 
dependence by treaties with the United States of 
America, with France, and the Netherlands, and the 
question came to this, whether the commerce be- 
tween England and Texas should be placed on the 
same footing as the commerce between Texas and 
other countries, or whether we should be exposed to 
disadvantages to which other States were not sub- 
ject. 


“Mr. C. Buiter said that he did not think it would 
be proper to require of a state to alter its internal 





degree, and proceeded thus: 





laws on entering into a treaty with another country. 


ithe collector of the customs, with all the rights and’ 
immunities of British subjects. The Mercury’s cor- 
|respondent says: : 

‘These captures are made and the negroes declar- 
ed free, in virtue of a late order in council of her 
Britannic majesty. But itmust be very questionable 
whether the present mode of disposing of these peo- 
pleis a strictly just one. No doubt Great Britain 
;means well. Would it not be a more consistent 
| plan to restore these poor wretches to their own na- 
j tive homes, to burn the vessels they are found in, 
then to put on shore in Africa those piratical villains 
who would thus entrap and enslave them? Hence 
would the liberated African in name, be liberated in 
| reality—a just retribution would fall on the head of 
his enemies, who would now in turn be in the negro’s 
power, and Great Britain would be saved the enor: 
mous expense of thus maintaining them. At present 
the captains, officers and crews, are permitted to go 
at large, and until they can find ships to take them 
from St. Helena, are allowed by government 84 cts, 
each per diem.” 

We publish (says the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette) an extract from a New Bedford paper, con- 
taining an account of vessels seized as connected 
with the slave trade. itis a most appalling account; 
but what is remarkable is that of the thirty-four eap- 
tured, twenty-eight were the Portuguese flag, two 
Brazilian, and three English. Now, Portagal is ale 
| most a colony of Great Britain, and while the latter 
is making treaties to include the United States, and 
arguing from frequency of the American flag being 
used in the traffic, we fine more than four-sevenths 
of the captured vessels belonging to this protege, of 
Great Britain. We rejoice that of all thus mention- 
ed not one disgraced the stars and stripes of our 
country. 
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LETTER FROM GEN. HAMILTON. 





London, September 9th, 1842. 
To the hon. John C. Calhoun:— . eee 
My pear sir: If I have addressed this letter to 
you, it is not alone from the justification which I 
find in the recollections of an old and cherished 
friendship, but from the fact that I desire to attract 
the public attention to its object, through the instru- 
mentality of a name far more influential than my 
own. Be not surprised, if you see it first in the 
newspapers. I wish not only ‘to think aloud,” but 
speak aloud. 
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My purpose in writing you, is to put you in pos- | we begin to be regarded as a nation of sharpers and 
session of a knowledze of the condition of the Ame- | swiddlers, with whom, if the day of judgment should 
rican credit in Enrope, with a suggestion of the | happen to be Monday, our pay day will not be until 
indispensable necessity of our doing something at the Tuesday following. This revulsion of confidence 
home to meet the truly alarming crisis, which this | does not arise somuch from a discredit, which attach- 


. | ~ > nd 
state of things presents. b to our resources, or, in other words, our ability to 


I am far from defending the profuse confidence, | 


with which European capitalists lent their money | 
during a period of six years from 1834 to 1840, to| 


our countrymen, even on the faith of a variety of | 
schemes, exceedingly visionary and unsound. They 
did this, however, out of the excess of a virtue 
which may have been pushed to the extent of rather 
an amiable than criminal weakness; for they general- 
ly made these loans at a less rate of interest than 
they could be effected, if at all at home, and appa- 
rently for objects of great public utility. But the 
loans to the states stand on a different footing. — At 
least in reference to the public sanctions with which 
they are invested. They were made according to 


your reading and mine, of the constitution, to sove- | palmy credit of other states that have little else but 


reigns under the obligations of a high public faith; 
many of them were contracted on terms greatly ad- 
vantageous under the agency of houses of the first 
respectability, whose liberality and confidence knew 
no bounds. 


pay, 88 Our seeming indisposition to pay. The former 
is still considered in most cases as undoubted, whilst 
a sickening distrust has fallen upon the latter.— 
Hence it is, that whilst the rate of interest has fallen 
this day to two anda half per cent in the London 
market, it is not probable that if the commissioners of 
the United States six per cent loan, were to offer a 
price which would secure an interest of ten per cent, 
ten pounds of the stock could be sold, without from 
considerations of policy, under the advice of. Lord 
Ashburton, on his return to England, the Barings 
should be induced to take the loan. 


When we contrast this discredit of our own coun- 
try, teeming with such gigantic resources, with the 


good faith, and high taxation to offer, it is impossible 
to refer it to any other cause but a deep moral distrust 
in us—The most ignominous curse that can fall on a 
people who aspire to be civilized and free. Of the 
truth of this fact, 1 cannot give you a better proof 





This confidence was given to our young country, 
because our rescurces. (in no degree exaggerated), 
were considered immense, and because it was thought, 
as we were of the Saxon family, we were essentially 
a debt paying people. 
which a larger residence for the last five years in 
Europe than in America enables me to make, it is 
quite obvious, if we had paid the interest on our fo- 
reign debt that the rate of that interest would have 
fallen gradually to the level of that paid by some of 
the oldest and best established states in Europe, and 
that for objects of well founded public utility, and 
even of private enterprise, our industry at home 
might have been almost indefinitely invigorated out 
of the larze surplus capital of thiscountry. You will 
say, | am sure, that this facility of borrowing has 
been a great curse to our own. This] admit is true 
to a certain extent; but it was converted milo acurse 
by th: action of our government on the currency of 
the United States. Under judicious regulations and 
prudential guards, a state of things more propitious 
to the development of the resources of a young 
country like ours, borrowing of an old one like this, 
its capital. to invigorate its labor, at a low rate of 
interest. cannot well be conceived. If the profits of 
labor iranscended the rate of interest, it was to ereate 
capital at home. From what other source have 
sprung those miracles of enterprise and weaith that 
are to be found in our country in the midst of a po- 
pulation of eighteen millions but this conjoint action 
of our Jabor on the capital of others. The Pilgrims 
found no Bank of England planted on the rock of 
Plymouth, or the Huegenots of South Cacolina, the 
gems of Samarcand on its thirsty plains. 


But if you consider this faculty of borrowing abroad, 
my dear, sir, as an evil, you may certainly console 
yourself with the conviction that it no longer exists, 


although 1 am equally convinced that you will re- | 


gret the cause which has produced this want of all 
confidence in the good faith of the people of the U. 
States, and the consequences which have followed in 
fixing so severe a stigma on the character of our 
country. 


It is absurd for us to talk in America that we do 
Mot want the capital of Europe: at the very moment 
when the general government of the states has sent 
an agent abroad to borrow for its daily bread. We 
do want their money, and they want the results of 
our labor. And greatly then is it to be deplored that 
this beneficial interchange has been suspended under 
circumstances so disastrous to both countries. 


Let me now give you a brief statement of the pre- 
sent condition of American credit in Europe, and 
without presuming to suggest a remedy, to inquire of 

ou whether the force of public opinion, (if congress 

as not the constitutional competency to do any 
thing), acting through the legislatures of the default- 
ing states, cannot be made sufficiently potent to con- 
vince them of the truth and force of the old adage 
that, after all, in the long run, “thonesty is the best 
policy.” 

The first branch of my subject I can discuss in a 
very few words. As our old friend Randolph used to 
say, American credit is killed ‘‘stone dead.” John 
Jacob Astor might obtain an uncovered credit for a 
reasonable amount, (where he was known,) and Mr. 
Bates, of the house of Barings, by wearing outa pair 
of shoes in walking from the Mansion house to the 
Minories, might sell fifteen hundred pounds worth of 
Massachusetts stock, with large concessions to the 
buyer. The fact is not the less to be concealed that 


Indeed, from an observation, | 





than that whilst no one. will look to, and capitalists 
| turn with aversion from, the United States loan, the 
| comparatively insignificant town of Hamburg, with 
its population of 200,000 inhabitants to enable it to 
_rise out of its ashes, has borrowed at 35 per cent pre- 
cisely double the amount of our proposed loan, one 
farthing of which the U. S. commissioner will proba- 
bly not.be able tonegotiate. Denmark and Belgium, 
| neither of which would be scarcely a breakfast for the 
‘hungry stomach of Brother Jonathan ona frosty 
| morning, can borrow at four per cent what they want, 
-and England and Holland, with the principal! of a pub- 
lic debt, the payment of which is likely to be contem- 
|poraneous with the discovery of perpetva! motion, 
can borrow just what they want, at and under 3 per 
cent. because they pay their interests, and tax them- 
Selves to pay their interests. 


| Asa statesman and patriot,[ am sure, my dear sir, 
/you will say that this state of things must not be per- 
_mitted to last. No country can continue in the worst 
‘species of insolvency, a bankruptcy in its repute, 
_without losing that self respect which is the salient 
'spring of all that gives vigor and renown to national 
‘character. It may be said that as a nation we are in 
no degree responsible for this decadence in the credit 
of the states. This may be true to a certain extent. 
| Our national and political aggregation, however, if ] 
/may so speak, is made up of this family of states, and 
‘you may depend upon it that other nations and pos- 
| terity will hold the government of the union morally 
/responsible for the character of its members, al- 
though the forms of our federative system may dis- 
|charge it from a legal liability for their engagements. 


Admitting the potency, and the extent of the evil, 
you will ask what is the remedy? This, my good sir, 
is precisely the question I am about to ask you, and I 
ask you in the form of a specific inquiry, whether 
public opinion, through the union, may not receive 
such an organization by the action of congress, po- 
pular meetings and the press, as to induce the default- 
ing states to hold conventions this winter, comprehend- 
ing those who have negotiated foreign loans, who ne- 
vertheless have met punctually their dividends, that 
by united action they may induce the legislatures of 
the several indebted states to impose, and the people 
|to bear such taxes as shall provide the means ct pay- 
jing the interest. and establishing a sinking fund for 
the gradual extinguishment of the principal of their 
public debt? I cannot believe that these appeals to 
state pride, and national honor would be unavailing. 
You see that [ lay out of account the assumption of 
the state debts by the federal government, because I 
often fear, if this expectation were held out, the de- 
faulting states would do nothing of theinseives, and 
the exigency has not yet arisen when such an oner- 
ous responsibility ought to be assumed by the nation- 
al government, so unjust to those states who are 
faithfully paying their debts, and to others who have 
perbaps been far wiser to forbear contracting any, 
although I can conceive a state of things in which 
such assumption as a measure of finance and national 
policy might be eminently expedient. 





I am gratified to inform you amidst this convulsion 
in the credit of several of the states, our own South 
Carolina, “‘wears her beaver up.” She is never in 
arrear one day, and very often, as at this moment, 
(in reference to the loan [ contracted for her) has 
her interest six months in advance in her banker’s 
hands. This is not surprising. You know it has 
been one of our familiar and household lessons at 
home to submit cheerfully to the imposition of direct 


a 
ee 


try, and hence by a habit which we derived from the 
buried “warlike and the wise” who have made us 
what we are, we pay our state taxes with almost as 
much alacrity as we give money to our wives and 
If the defaulting states would only prac- 
tice on this doctrine, the smailest imposition would 
produce an amount abundantly sufficient to resusci- 
tate their credit. 


Occupying the position you do, I sincerely hope, 
my dear sir, that your influence throughout the union 
will be brought to bear on this great national ques. 
tion. We all know that our countrymen are essen- 
tially honest, because they are essentially sagacious 


children, 


as well as, in the main, right-principled, and require 


merely a proper direction to be given to their exer- 
tions to make even an heroic effort to recover and 
sustain the character of the country. 


But, auxiliary to these efforts, something more re- 
mains to be done by yourself. It is to lend vigorous- 
ly the powers of your own genius, and the impulses 
of your own patriotism, in your appropriate sphere, 
the senate of the U. States, to create and establish a 
sound circulating medium throughout the union, con- 
vertible into specie. but in sufficient abundance to e- 
levate the standard of value from the dreadful de- 
pression to which it has fallen, and in fact to be ade- 
quate to perform the exchanges of trade and value in 
our country. Whether this be a Bank of the United 
States or an issue of a redeemable currency by the 
federal treasury, is not of so much comparative im- 
portance, as that we should have an abundant and 
uniform circulation from some source or other, 
which, making allowance for the variations in the 
balance of trade, shall be of equal value in New Or- 
leans and Boston. 


This circulation, in the recesses of that financial 
wisdom which is past finding out, was destroyed by 
our friend General Jackson, when he slew the bank 
of the United States, with the arm of Samson, and 
almost *‘with the self same weapon, too,” when we 
recollect all the twaddle of the old gentleman on this 
subject. He, as Burke said, was certainly a consum- 
mate architect of Ruin,” in his time and tide, and 
had the happy faculty of impersonating a corpora- 
tion ‘in his mind’s eye,” for the purpose of hating it 
as cordially as he once did you and Mr. Poindexter. 
When, therefore, Mr. Biddle entered into a contest 
with this hero of two wars, he forgot the wisdom of 
the Spanish proverb, “That he who sets down to 
dine with the devil should eat with a long spoon.”"— 
what has been the result ofthis feast, in broken meat 
and empty plates you well know. It has left our 
country palsied indeed—hungry in flesh and poor in 
spirit. I doubt. since the creation of the world, whe- 
ther such an example can be exhibited as we have 
prese ited for the Jast sixteen years of folly and mis- 
government. No southern planter would permit his 
plantation for one hour to be governed with sucha 
lack of all sense and providence. The Caffres and 
Hottentots, in reference to their condition, I doubt 
not, have been governed with a policy far more vigi- 
lant and enlightened. 


A country of immense resources, in a period of pro- 
found peace, on the verge of bankruptcy! Any man 
who will read Hume’s essays on ‘‘Publiec Credit” and 
on ‘-Money,” can be at no loss to trace our present 
condition to Its true cause. We have been suffering 
ever since General Jackson destroyed the bank of the 
United States (with the exception of a short period 
of distempered inflation created by his own measures) 
under a steadily diminishing cireulation, which the 
eminent philosopher to whom I have referred has de- 
clared to be one of the worst calamities that can be- 
fall a civilized country—far more disastrous “than 
the continued blight of unfavorable harvests and sea- 
sons.”” This result has been first in the constant ac- 
tion of the federal government, or their supposed 
meditated action on the banks of the states, which 
created a universal panic, that has compelled the 
banks to withdraw their circulation, and next the ge- 
neral government permitting to remain in criminal 
abeyance their sovereign function to supply a curren: 
cy equal to the wants of the country, and ‘to regu- 
late its value.” 


The consequence is, that the states have nothing 
in the shape of credit, or money at home to pay 
with aboard. Every species of property has fallen 
from fifty to one bundred per cent, and the standard 
of value has been soseriously disturbed, that a man in 
1839 might have had property to three times the value 
of his debts, yet he is now ipso facto ruined by the 
silent transit of our country from a redundant 
circulation to what some are pleased most felici- 
tously to call a hard money currency—when the fact 
is a we can procure neither that which is hard or 
soit. 


By this alteration in the standard of value, a revo 








taxes, to support the security and honor of our coun- 


lution is in portentous progfess in our country, a9 
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wide-spread and desolating, as far as property is con- 
erned, 28 that which distinguised and illustrated the 
spasterpieces of human en of the Robespieres, 
Dantons and Marats of another ill-fated country, 
which i its time was governed by its demagogues too, 
who made ae money so thick that it snowed as- 
dignats in the streets of Paris, and then turned round 
and burnt in their phrenzy their own handywork.— 
Look, my dear sir, at the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of famihes that have been ruined—that have 
had unuitterable woe carried into the very bosoms of 
thei? houses, by the nostrums of our political quacks, 
who, in their senseless war on the very banks they 
ereated gave no time ‘‘by the preparatory revolution 
of the intervening discords” for the country to pass 
from a period of expansion to one of severe and arid 
restriction. 
To those who have been ruined in these unhappy 
times; whole estates have passed under the tender 
ipe of. the sheriff, the moral justice of Gen. Jack- 
gon’s memorable apothegm will be but a dry crust 
«that. those who borrow money ought to break,” a 
doctrine out of which their creditors are likely to de- 
rive as little comfort as themselves, although it must 
be admitted that the general tried all he eould to se- 
cure this blessing to the country. But. my good sir, 
the day of reckoning must come. The aceount will 
be, adjusted now or by posterity hereafter. One of 
jts firstsums will be to settle what the victory of New 
Orleans has cost us, These are generally expensive 
pageants any how. Bonaparte probably never 
achieved one for La Belle France, except to the tune 
of twenty millions of francs—to say nothing of the 
Jots of ‘cracked crowns and bloody noses” he left on 
the field of battle. But his victories, in cost, were 
no more to be compared to the victory of New Or- 
Jeans, than a penny whistle is to Baron Munchausen’s 
celebrated clarion under an April thaw. I calculate 
that the victory of the 8th of January cost us five 
hundred millions of dollars, besides the small expense 
of entailing upon the country, ‘a set of drivellers 
whose folly has taken away all dignity from distress, 


spent in the public service—and of that portion, a 
great part as the immediate representative of this 
city and commonwealth. 
tunity to testify to you that your long and eminent 
services in our behalf, are still held in most grateful 
remembrance. 


A large portion, sir, of your mature life has been 


We rejoice in this oppor- 


We acknowledge our deep obliga- 
tions to you, for your unwavering fidelity to our in- 
terests—for your able support of that cause of Amer- 
ican industry, where protection has so distinguished 
the recent session of congress, and for the broad and 
comprehensive spirit in which your legislative duties 
were ever discharged. Bright, sir, ever bright will 
be the page of history which records the efforts of 
your commanding intellect in the councils of the na- 
tion. And New England—glorious New England— 
your birth-place and your home—whose heart, you 
know is warm, though her skies be coli—New Eng- 
land from every summit of her granite hills, will 
never cease to hail you, as her worthy representa- 
tive. 


We parted with yon with regret indeed, but still 
with ready acquiescence in the wise judgment of that 
good old man, who,himself placed in the presidential 
chair, amidst a people’s acclamations, from amongst 
the bright lights of this broad land, selected you to 
stand at hisright hand. It pleased a wise but inscru- 
table providence, too soon, alas, to mortal eyes, to 
remove him from his clevated seat on earth, to, we | 
trust,a higher one above. But nobly, sir, have you 
sustained the momentous interests, which in a most 
critical period of the country’s history, he committed 
to your charge. No sound, indeed, of his glad voice 
shall ever again greet your ear. But we feel that his 
benignant spirit has been and will still be near to bless 
you and approve the loud “well done,” with which 
every true patriot must salute you. 

It is to your eminent services, sir, on this brouder 


our personal friend and fellow citizen. 
few and brief intervals of leisure which your public 
duties have permitted you, have allowed us far less 
intercourse with you ih private life than we have 
wished, we have never ceased to feel that you were 
one of us. We rejoice in the kind Providence which 
has been with you in the past, and may Heaven still 
smile upon your future years. 
be an ornament and support of your native republic. 
And when at last yoursun goes down,—as every orb, 
the brightest even, must set,—may it be from a se- 














field which you have lately occupied, that we look 
this day with special pride and admiration. 


honorable attitude, in which, so far as your depart- 





and made even calamity ridiculous.”” You will say 
hold, You and | are greatly responsible for this he- | 
ro’s getting into power. Yes, it is true, willingly. 
would I expiate this sin, sir, with my blood if it could | 
recall the fatal past. But this is impossible. Let us| 
look with courage, and resolution to the future. 1 
care not what your abstract theories on banking are, 


try before the world. Would to God that it stood 
as well in other respects! In the many emergencies 
in our foreign relations, which the two past years 
have presented, you have been faithful throughout to 


whether they agree with or differ froin my own. 1) more dignified papers be found,than those which bear 
believe you have, as you had at the close of the Jate | your signature. 


war, the resources of mind and spirit to lift the coun- 
try out of its present deep decadence. Yes, my dear 
sir, | believe your ambition and your genius are ona 
level with all that is great and glorious in human ac- 
tion and enterprise. The field is before you—take 
the lead in some great public measure, whether it be 
a Bank of the United States, or an Exchequer agent, 
it is immaterial, so that it shall restore confidence, 
invigorate industry. give to us abundant, sound, cir- 
culating medium, and drag up from the deep the 
drowning credit of the states. Do this, and if the 
first honor of the country does not await you, its last 
blessings will rest. upon your fame. I remain, my 
dear sir, with sincere esteem, very respectfully and 
faithfully yours, J. HAMILTON. 

P. S. I shall be out in the next Halifax steamer, 
and hope to confer with you on the subject of this 
letter on my arrival in Carolina. 








POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER. 


According to arraagements, Mr. Webster came 
into Fanuei!l Hall, on the 30th ult. He was intro- 
duced to the mayor, Mr. Jonathan Chapman, by the 
committee who attended him to the Hall—and the 
mayor addressed him as follows: 

Mr. Weesrer:—! have the honor, sir, to be the 
organ of this !arge assembly of your former constitu- 
ents, and still fellew citizens and friends, who have 
gathered to greet you with a cordial weleome, upon 
your visit to what we are proud to call, and trust you 
will always fee] to be—your home. We sought to 
meet you at a social festival; but it has taken the 
present far better form, at yourown request. The 
pointed meaning, however, of the occasién is un- 
changed. Believing that as a true republican,you will 
find the richest reward of your public services in the 
respect and gratitude of those whom you serve, we 
would assure you in the most einphatic manner, that 
80 far as your friends here are concerned, you have 
them from the heart. We would assure you, that 
though your duties, at your country’s call, have se pa- 
rated you from us for a season,you are not forgotten, 
—but that wherever your destiny may place you, 80 





long-as in time past, you shall be nobly defending 
your country’s constitution, and maintaining untarn- 
ished her honor, there will be living and beating 


hearts here, in which you will ever be enshrined. 


ing frontier, when a great and fundamental law of 
nations had wel! nigh yielded to popular passions 
when a single step only intervened between us anda 
war, that must have been disastrous, as it would have 
found us in the wrong—it was your wise and ener- 
getic interference that dispelled the storm, by seeking 
to make us just even under galling provocation. 
When a gasconading upstart from a neighboring 
republic, so called, presumed to address to this gov- 
ernment a communication worthy only of his own, 





to present in person—one firm and dignified look from 
our own secretary of state, a single sweep of his 
powerful arm, relieved the country from any further 
specimens of Mexican diplomacy. 


And, crowning act of all, when amidst the numer- 


turbed the harmony of two nations, whom God meant 
should always be friends, England sent forth her am- 
bassador of compromise and peace, you met him 
like aman. Subtle diplomacy and political legerde- 
main you threw to the winds;.and taking only for 
your guides, simple honesty, common sense and a 
Christian spirit, behold, by their magic influence, 
there is nota cloud in the common heavens above us, 
but only the glad aud cheering sunlight of friendship 
and peace. 

We have already, sir, on this same spot, expressed 
our satisfaction with this treaty with England, while 


ed representative of that country, who was associated 
with you in its adjustment. We repeat to you our 


mous spirit by which it was accomplished. We may 


the-other individual within the limits of the country, 
who could have so successfully achieved this happy 
event. 


We are aware, sir, that that treaty is not yet com- 
pleted, but that an important act is yet necessary for 
its accomplishment. We anticipate no such result, 
and yet it may be that still further work may be ne- 
cessary for the crowning of our hopes. You have 
brought skill and labor,—-aye, and self-sacrifice too, 
to this great work, we know. And whatever may 
befall the country in this or any other matter, we are 





When the dark cloud lowered upon our neighbor-_ 


| the heart. 


‘It is now more than five and twenty vears since [ 
but which no one of his coadjutors was bold enough | a. 


ous and perplexing questions, which had so long dis- : 


paying a merited tribute of respect to the distinguish- | 


satisfaction with the result and with the magnani- | 


add now, as we might not then, that we know not | 


for her good, save honor. And on that point, amidst 
the perplexities of these perplexing times, we shall 
be at ease;—for we know that he who has so nobly 
maintained his country’s honor, may safely be en- 
trusted with his own. 


And permit us, sir, most warmly to greet you as 
Though the 


Long may you live to 


rene and tranquil sky. It was bright at its rising,— 
itis brilliant at its meridian. May no clouds gather 
around its departing,—but,—life’s labors done and 
honors won,—may it, in yourown classical and beau- 
tiful words, may it go down, with “slow descending, 
long lingering light.” 

And now, fellow citizens, it would be the. idlest 
ceremony in the world, to presume to introdnee to 
you our distinguished guest. It was his privilege, 
upon the occasion of an important trial in the su- 


'preme court of this commonwealth, a few years 


since, to introduce to that court and to the bar, the 
late lamented William Wirt, his opposing counsel in 
the cause. He did it by a just and beautiful tribute 
to his eminent talents and worth. It was the no less 


| Just and beautiful reply of Mr. Wirt, when he rose in 


turn to address the court, that he had one reason to 
regret the very kind introduction which he had just 
received,—for his friend, Mr. Webster, had thereby 
placed him under an obligation, which it never would 
be in his power to return, for he never could meet 


that gentleman at any bar in the United States where 
Sir, in | his name and his fame had not gone before him. 
simple but heartfelt language, we thank you for the | 


And here. fellow citizens, in Boston,—here, in 


| Faneuil Hall, last place of all,—and amongst you, 
ment has been concerned, you have placed your coun- | last people of all, issuch a ceremony needed. I have 
‘only to say, that Daniel Webster the faithful repre- 
‘sentative, the manly and able statesman, your fellow 


citizen and friend, is before you, and | leave his 


‘name to do the rest. 
the true mterest ann honor of the country, and no) 
where in its archives can abler, manlier, wiser or! 


Mr. Webster then addressed his fellow citizens, in 
a speech of which the N. Y. Tribune gives the fol- 


lowing report: 


I know not—I know not how it is, Mr. Mayor, but 
there is something in the echo of these walls, or in the 
sea of upturned faces which [ see around me, or in 


‘the genius which always hovers over this place, fan- 


ning into life ardent and patriotic feeling with every 
motion of its wings—I know not how it is, but there 
is something that excites me strongly, deeply, too 


‘deeply to allow adequate expressions for my emo- 
| tions. 


It will not be doubted by you that this salu- 
tation, that this greeting, is a greeting felt here at 
Boston is my home—my cherished home. 


came here, with my family, to pursue here in this 
enlightened metropolis those objects, both public and 
private, for which my studies and education were 
designed to fitme. It is twenty years since the in- 
telligent citizens of Boston asked me to loan my- 
self to the public trust as their representative; and 
it gives me infinite pleasure to see here to-day, oc- 
cupying those seats assigned to the gentlemen more 
advanced im life, not a few of those who were ori- 
ginally instrumental in indicating the course of life 
by which I have endeavored to serve the people of 
this town. 
When the duties of public life have withdrawn me 
from this my home—l have felt nevertheless, attract- 
ed to the spot to which all my local affections tended; 
and now that the progress of time must soon bring 
about that period; even if it should not be hastened by 
the progress of events—when the duties of public lite 
/must yield to coming advanced years—I clierish the 
hope of passing among these associations and these 
friends what shall remain of my life when these public 
| services shall have ended which for good or for evil, 
are all the inheritance I have to leave to those who 
shall come after me. 


The Mayor has spoken kindly of my public ser- 
‘vices; and especially of the results of the negotia- 
tion which has recently been brought to a close, and 
|in which I was engaged. I hope, fellow citizens, 
that something was thus done permanently useful to 
the country. I present ne personal claims of partieu- 
‘larmerit. I endeavored todo my duty. 1 hada hard 
‘summer’s work—but I am not wholly unused to hard 
| work. I had many anxious days, and many sleep- 
‘less nights. But if the resulis of my labors merit 
| the approbation of the country, I shall be richly re- 
| warded, and my other days will be happier, as my oth- 


sure that you will be ready to sacrifice every thing er nights will give me stillsweeter repose. Isought to 
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disperse the cleuds which threatened a storm between 
Mazland and America. For several years past there 


has existed a class of questions, which did not always 


threaten war, but which never assumed the aspect of 


permanent peace. 

The highly lamented person—to whom so just a 
tribute was paid by the Mayor—at his inauguration 
of president in 1841, called me to the place I now occu- 
py; though 1 know it is in bad taste to speak much of 
one’s self, yet among my friends and neighbors here 
I will say 2 word or two if you please. I had the 
oye of seeing him on several occasions at his 

ouse and elsewhere. Ihave never made any boast 
of the confidence the president reposed in me, but 
circumstances hardly worthy of serious notice, have 
rendered proper that I should say that as soon as 
General Harrison was elected president of the 
United States, without a word from me upon the 
subject, he wrote to me inviting me to take a place 
in his cabinet, leaving me freciy to choose, and asked 
my advice as to the persons I would wish associated 
with me. 

He expressed rather a wish that I should take the 
department of the treasury; because, he was pleased 
to say he knew [ had paid some considerable attention 
to currency and finance; and he felt that the wants of 
the country—the necessity of the country on the sub- 
jects of currency and finance were among the catises 
which had produced the revolution—that revolution 
Seer had resulted in placing him in the presidential 
chair. 


It so happened that I preferred another place—!and every point of honor on the one side, and to 


that which I now occupy. I felt al! its responsibili- 
ty; but I can say truly and correctly, that whatever 
attention [ had paid to currency and finance, | felt 
more competent to carry on other concerns of the 
government; and I was not willing to undertake the 
daily drudgery of trade. J was not disappointed in 
the exigency that existed m our foreign relations.— 
The whole danger was at no time publicly develop- 
ed, but the cause of difficulty I knew—-and [| knew 
too that an outbreak seemed to beat hand. I alludes 
to that occurrence to which the chairman alluded— 
which took piace during the year 1841 with which 
was connected the name of Alexander McLeod. A 
year or two before the British government had autho- 
rised a military incursion into the territory of the 
United States—to destroy a steambcat alleged to be 
employed by a power hostile to the peace of her 
majesty’s territory in Canada. The act was avowed 
by the British government as a publie act. Alexan-! 
der McLeod, a person who individually receives and | 
deserves no regard or sympathy, happened to be one 
of the agents who ina military character performed 
that act: and coming into the United States some time 
afterwards he was arrested by the authorities of New 
York on a charge of homicide and held to trial as for 
a private felony. 


a contest declaring that the only advantage .which 
either would enjoy would be in possessing the. right 
of the cause With the right on our side we are a 
match for England. With the right on her side, she. 
is match for us—and for any body. In all the diffe- 
rences hetween nations and in the final judgment. 
upon them.a great new element has come in the con- 
stitution of the tribunal; I mean the tribunal of the 
public opinion of the world; a nation will not go to 
war now, either with the consent of her subjects or 
people unless the grounds and reasons are sufficient to 
justify her in the general judgment of the world,— 
The influence of civilization, the influence of com- 
merce, and above all the influence of that heavenly 
light which shines over Christendom. restrain men 
—restrain princes and people from gratifying an in- 
ordinate love of ambition through the bloody scenes 
of war;. and as has been wisely and truly said, every 
settlement of national differences between Christian 
States, by reasonable negotiation and on the princi- 
ples of public justice, is a new tribute to, and a 
new proof of the benign influence of the Christain 
c : 

In regard:to the terms of this treaty, in regard to 
the matters made subjects of discussion, it is some- 
what awkward for me to speak, because the treaty 
and correspondence have never been authentically 
published. Bunt I persuade myself that, when the 
whole shall be calmly considered, it will be found 
that at least there has been manifested a good dispo- 
| sition to maintain every just right of the country 





set a proper value upon a lasting peace between us 
and the greatest commerciai nation in the world on 
the other. 


Gentlemen, while I thus aeknowledge the com- 
pliment you have paid to me,I have an agreeable 
duty to perform towards others. In the first place, 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the in- 
tellizent attention manifested by the president of the 
United States, and to his sincere and anxious desire, 
in the whole negotiation, to bring it to successful 
termination; and it gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge now, as I shall ever acknowledge while 
I live, my obligations to him for the unbroken and 
steady confidence which he reposed in me. The 
negotiator for the U. S.if troubled by a jealous and 
distrustful administration. would indeed have been an 
unequal match for the cool and sagacious represen- 
tative of one of the most powerful and proud na- 
tions of Europe—possessing, to the fullest extent, 


unsettled with England. In the first place there js 
the important subject of our colonial. trade, or the 
‘trade of the United States with the northern Britis) 
provinces and the West Indies. It became my duty 
to look into this subject—to keep the run of it, as 
we Say, from 1829 to the present time. I was eon. 
strained to believe, indeed I know, that the opera. 
tion of that arrangement is unfavorable to the shi 
ping interest and navigation of the United States, 
especially of New England. It is an important sub. 
ject for the exertions of diplomacy or for the congj- 
deration of: congress—one or both. Congress called 
upon the department in which I am for information, 
and a respectable committee of the house of repre. 
sentatives presented a report upon the subject. Itis 
one which I hold to beof vital importance to our 
navigation and to the interests of the nation, 


Then there is the question, somewhat more re. 
mote, but which it will be well enough to settle; | 
mean the Oregon boundary towards the Pacific and 
the Rocky Mountains. There are reasons why this 
dispute should be settled before the country itself is 
peopled on the one side or the other. The relations 
of other states require attention; and many of our 
citizens have claims of indemnity which require 
prosecution. It becomes the government of the U. 
States, by a calm and dignified but decisive and vi- 
gorous tone to administer her foreign affairs so as to 
ensure a just arrangement in these respects. 


Gentlemen, I am here to-day as a guest. I was 
invited by a number of highly valued friends to par- 
take with them of a public dinner, for the purpose 
of giving them an opportunity to pass the usual 
greeting of friends now met after some absence, to 
pay their respects to my public services, and to ten- 
der their congratnlations at the result of the nego- 
tiations just concluded. It was at my instance that 
this festival, from a dinner, took its present form; 
and instead of meeting you at the festive board, I 
choose for obvious reason, this public manner. Still, 
gentlemen, its general character is preserved, and I 
am here asa guest. Tam here to receive your so- 
lutations and greetings on particular subjects. Jam 
not here under an invitation, or an expectation. that 
I should address the gentlemen who have been pleas- 
ed to meet me here on topics not suggested by your- 
selves. It would not befit the occasion, therefore, 
in my opinion, that I should use the occasion for 
such purpose; because although I have a desire at 
some time, not far distant I hope, to make my senti- 
ments known upon the political occurrences of the 





the confidence of his government, and the authority 
to bind it, in concerns of the most vital interest, to | 
any course in which he might agree. | 

I never shall forget the frankness and generosity. | 
with which, aftera conference with the president, | 
he did me the honor to say, that upon my shoulders, | 
and in my discretion, rested the ultimate decision of | 





According to my apprehension, this proceed- 
ing was directly adverse to well setticd and} 
well received principles of public law; and of ali | 
others most likely to arouse the indignation, sot 
only of the government, but also of the people of 
the country aggrieved. So it would have been with 
us. If a citizen of the United States, under the or- 
ders of his government, and as a military man, 
obeys an order which he either must obey or be hang- 
ed, should find himself in the territory of the power 
against which the supposed crime was committed, 
and should be seized and tried as an individual for 
that crime, there is not a man among us who would 
not cry out for redress and vengeance. Any elevat- 
ed government, in a case where one of its citizens, 
in the performance of his duty, should be seized and 
sought to be made answerable, every elevated go- 
vernment, I maintain, would say, “lam _ responsible 


|every question at issue between the two nations. 


I desire also to acknowledge. as I do with hearty | 
cordiality, the aid I received from the other gentle-| 
men concerned in the administration of the govern- | 
ment. I may here say what I have said in a more | 
official manner, that the highest respect is due to the | 
commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts, for | 
their cordial co-operation—their faithful adherence 
to the interests of their own states, mingled with a 
just consideration of what was due to the general 
government. 


I hope I shall not trespass on the proprieties of the 
occasion, if 1 speak of the happy selection made by 
the government of England, in the one sent on this 
mission of peace;—who, though steadily pursuing 
the interests of his own government, yet posseses 
large and liberal views, with a strength and weight 





for this act; as in the story of Nisus and Euryalus, 
she would exclaim— 
“Adsuin qui feci—me in me convertite tela.” 
Now, gentlemen, when the despatches of the Bri-| 
tish government first reached this country—though I} 
do not think it useful or important to say much of! 
them—yet if you knew all their contents, you would 
see that the commercial interests of the country, the 
shipping interests of this city must all have been crush- 
ed atonce. That crisis I thought could be averted; 
in the first place by upholding the acknowledged 
principles of public law, and, in the next place, by 
demanding an apology for whatever against these 
principles of law had been done by the British go- 
vernment. Let us put oursetves right in the first 
place, and insist that rary shall do right in the next 
place. 


While in England in 1839, I happened to be called 
on to address a large assembly of English persons, 
and in alluding to the relation of things between the 
two countries, [ stated there what I thought, and 
what 1 now think, of any points in controversy 
which might terminate in war between the Unit- 
ed States and England, and to the results of such 





| whole people;—intimately acquainted with the rela- 


of character which would cause everything to which 
he should agree to receive the approbation of the 


tions of the two countries, and always acting with 
strict integrity towards the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States. I am sure he will find 
his work received with commendation. at home, and 
if peace should be made, with congratulations for 
having been instrumental in making an arrangement 
satisfactory and desirable, not only to our party, but 
to all parties—for making an arrangement honorable 
to both nations, as all just arrangements are,—and 
which he may well consider the greatest labor ot 
his life. ¢ 


J hardly know whether it is proper on this occa- 
sion to advert to the correspondence; but when it 
shall appear with the discussion of the other impor- 
tant questions—for the occasion was sought there to 
treat upon subjects of general momentand concern 
—when these shall be laid before the public and shall 
be calmly and thoroughly read, I shali venture tu trust 
their judgment concerning them. 

There yet remain, gentlemen, in our foreign rela- 
tions several! subjects of considerable interest yet 





country generally, and the political state of the na 
tion and of parties at the present moment, yet I 
know well that it would improper for me todo so 
now, because I know well that the gentlemen who 
have written to invite me here on thi¥ occasion, en- 
tertain, many of them, opinions different from my- 
self; and they might properly say, ‘‘we came here to 
greet Mr. Wessrer, and to extend our congratula- 
tions, on those matters in which we sgree; and we 
did not come with the expectation that he would 
use the opportunity to discuss questions on which we 
differ. 

On that account, and for that reason,I shall for- 
bear, thinking it my duty so to do: and abstaining 
from using this occasion for the purpose of express- 
ing my own opinions and of stating how far I agree 
with friends with whom I have acted for years, and 
how farI am most reluctantly constrained to differ 
from them,I look forward to future occasion, if 
such should be offered, for the opportunity of fulfill- 
ing this promise. 

I would say one thing, gentlemen, because it has 
been alluded to. The mayor has been kind enough 
to say that, in his judgment, having discharged the 
duties of the department in which I have acted ina 
manner satisfactory to the country, | might safely be 
left to take care of my own honor and reputation. I 
suppose he meant to say that in the present distract- 
ed state of the whig party, and in the contrariety of 
opinion which prevails, (if there be a contrariety of 
opinion) as to the course proper to be pursued by 
me—the decision of that question might be left to 
myself. Iam exacTLY oF HIS opinion. (Loud and 
repeated cheers). [am quite of this opinion, gen- 
tlemen, that, in a question touching my own honor or 
the consistency of my own character, as I am to bear 
all the consequences of the decision, I might a great 
deal better be trusted to make it. And though, gen- 
tlemen, no man values more highly than I do the ad- 
vice of his friends, yet on a question so- important 
and of such a nature as this, I like to choose the 
friends to advise me; and on this whole subject, 
with this reference, 1 shall leave you sust as EN- 
LIGHTENED AS I Founp you. I give no pledge: I 
make no intimations, one way or the other; and I 
will be as absolutely free, when this day closes, to 
act as duty calls, as I was when its dawn first broke 
upon me. (Repeated cheers.) 
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Sere ae . ete * Sn * 
Gentlemen, there is a delicacy in this case—be- 


cause there is-always a delicacy in speaking of dif- 
ferences with friends; but there is no embarrassment 
__wo embarrassment. If 1 see the path of my duty 
clear before me, I trust [have that within me which 
will enable me to pursue it, and throw all embarrass- 
ment to the winds. A public man has no occasion 
to be embarrassed, if he is honest. He himself— 
his own feelings are nothing; his country and -his 

ublic duty are everything, and he should sink what- 
ever is persona! to himself in far higher considera- 
tions; these are the characteristics that mark us as 

at or aS little men, 


There were many personsin December, 1841, who 
found great objections to my remaining in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. You all know, gentlemen, that twen- 
ty years of honest, I do not say of efficient service of 
not altogether undistinguished service in the whig 
cause had scarcely prepared me for an outpouring such 
as seldom proceeds from whig friends, against whigs 
or against any body. [am a little hard to be coaxed, 
and a great deal harder to be driven. I choose toact 
from my own judgement; and thinking that I was ina 

st where I could render service to my country, I 
staid there; and I leave you thisday, and I leave my 
country tosay, whether this country would have been 
better off if i had gone also. 

Ihave no attachment to office. I have tasted its 
sweets, but I have also tasted its bitterness. I am 
content; and I acknowledge I am more anxious to 
preserve the good | have than to run risks for new ac- 
quisitions in public life. I suppose I ought to pause 
here. I suppose I ought not to ajJude, and will not, 
to any thing further than merely concerns myself. 


Gentlemen, a very respectable convention, a most 
respectable convention assembled here some ten days 
ago, and passed some important resolutious. There 
is no set of gentlemen, so far as I know, for whom I 
entertain more respect and regard. They are whigs 
but they are no better whigs than lam. They have 
served their country in the whig ranks—and so have 
J—quite as long, though, perhaps with less ability and 
succcess. They were sent hither as I suppose, to 
agree upon one whom tle whigs of Massachusetts 
should support for governor and lieutenant governor. 
If their power extended beyond that I have not seen 
their commission. If they had authority to speak in 
the name of the whigs of Massachusetts, for other 
purposes or interest, I was not acquainted with that 
power. And in acting further it seems to me they 
were a little inconsiderate. 
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As well might we admit them to share our 
We give them the right, without the 


Well, is every measure of this kind to be postponed 


or rejected—until these three years become expired, 
and as many more as shall elapse before the time 


when Providence shall bless the whigs with more 


you know that now a great proportion—more than | garded as one of the most important objects; and I 
one-half—of the carrying trade. the transportation for ; : 
instanee, of goods between Brazil and the United 
States, is carried on by the tonnage of Northern Ku- 
rope, in consequence of the ill considerate reciprocity 
treaty? 
coasting trade. 
shadow of advantage of return, to take the bread from 
our children’s mouths and give it unto strangers.— | 
I ask you, sir, (turning to a gentlemen at his right,) 
as a shipping merchant, if this is not true. (The gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rich) replied emphatically. it is true.) | extent that object has been attained. 

| And then the great interest of protection—as inci- 


am glad if it proves acceptable to the country. 

The next question was concerning revenue; the 
country ‘was deficient in revenue. It wasa fact, a 
notorious fact, that the late administration exceed- 
ed their reccipts by their expenditures thus running 
the country in debt, and the government was found 
in debt. Under the operation of the compromise 
act, the revenue was diminishing. Now this revolu- 
tion had for one object, therefore, the supply of the 
revenue, and I hope and believe that te a reasonable 


dental or consequent on revenue—or maintained by 
means of levying duty by revenue. As to that, much 
has been done; and it will be found I think that 





power to do good than they have now? 


Again, the various departments of the government 


employ persons who are supposed to be good whigs— | let us be just—let us be just. 


holding offices—collectors—and other custom house 
officers—postmasters, district attorneys, marshals, 


&e.; what is to become of them in this separation? 


Are they to be forced to resign or will you give them 
invitation or provocation to resign? Our distinguish- 
ed fellow citizen who does so high credit to himself 
and to his country in upholding the interests and honor 
of his nation at the court of London: is he expected 
to come home and yield his place to his predecessor 
or some one else? And the individual who addresses 
you: where do his brother whigs intend to place him? 
Generally when a divorce takes place the parents 
divide the children. I should be glad to know where 
I am to go! 

But I would not treat the matter lightly or severe- 
ly. I know that at such conventions resolutions are 
never considered with any degree of deliberation.— 
They are passed as they are presented. Who the 
gentlemen were who brought in these resolutions | 
do not know. I dare say they were respectable per- 
sons; but I doubt very much whether they had any 


very definite meaning in their resolutions, or whether 


they very clearly perceived what little they had.— 
They were angry—resentful—desirous to make out 
a string of charges against the president—a sort of a 
bill of indictment, and they concluded by pronounc- 
ing the penalty—a full and final separation. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not look upon this without 
perceiving that they had a bearing, whether inten- 


tional or unintentional, upon my proceedings; and | 


therefore I thought proper to take notice of them. 


There are some topics on which it is my fortune to 


he 


differ with my whig brethren; but I dare say they are 


Among other resolutions, they declared, in behalf} right; and I know that I am right in entertaining 


enough has been done and all the whigs for its sup- 
port deserve my thanks and hearty gratitude. But 
It was a remark of a 
French rhetorician that nothing can be beautiful 
that is not true: and I am afraid we shall see that 
rauch of our jubilant oratory will not stand the test 
of this criticism. It is not true that the tariff passed 
solely by the whig strength—or that it could have 
passed. It is not true that the majority of whies could 
be found in favor of it in either house of conzress. 
We all know that more than thirty whigs voted 
against the tariff—out and ont, and after all.it passed 
the house by only one vote; anda good deal of eclat 
was supposed to attend it and no }ittle parade was 
made about some one whig who came forward to the 
rescue (as it was called) and cast that single vote, — 
Now had not every other gentleman that sinzle vote 
—and did not the single vote of our neighbor the 
representative from the Middlesex district, who vo- 
ted for the tariff out and out, just as steadily as did 
the distinguished gentlemen who represents this dis- 
trict, decide the question? He held the tariff in his 
hands just as absolutely as if be bad the presidential 
veto. 





In the senate it passed by a single vote again.— 
Could the friends vo a tariff have spared the two 
votes from Pennsylvania, the one from Mr. Williams 
of Maine, and that of Mr. Wright of N. York? Let 
us admit the truth, and a lawyer always does that 
when it helps his cause. The truth is far more iv 
orable than such misrepresentations. The truth is 
a portion of the other party came in to the help of 
the tariff, and an important truth it is; for I ask you 
as composing a part of the industrious, hardy men 
of New England, as caring for your children and 
their livelihood, if you would wish such a great ob- 
ject as the protection of your industry made a mere 
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ofall the whigs of the commonwealth, a full and 
final seperation from the president of the U. S.— 
If these gentlemen said this for the expression of their 
own opinions, to thatextentitis good. Whigs speak 
their sentiments everywhere,—and they have a per- 
fect right todo ithere. But it becomes quite another 
question, when they assume to represent other char- 
acters, and to speak on other points than those on 
which they were authorized tospeak. Iam a whig. 
I always have been one—and I always sHaci be one 
—(repeated cheers)—and if anybody undertakes to 
turn me out of the pale of that communion—lct him 





see to it who gets out first! I ama Massachusetts 
whig—a Faneuil Halil whig—breathing her air now 
for twenty-five years, and meaning to breathe it on 


this spot, so long as God shall be pleased to give me | dim not their vision in the least. 


life. 


Iam accustomed to submit to the decisions of whig! we have already attained. The whigs tried it long— 


rik | they tried it in 1840 and succeeded, but not without 
only through such bodies, and such organization,great | 


conventions when properly authorised,for I know that 


public good can be obtained. But it is quite another 
question when aconvention, acting from the impulse 
of the moment. decides upon questions which have 
never been submitted to their arbitration at all. 

full and final separation they declare, between the 
whigs of Massachusetts and the president of the Uni- 
ted States. This text needs a comment;—what 
does it mean! 


_The president has yet three years of his term unex- 
pired. Does the resolution mean that during that 
three years all the measures of his administration 
shall be opposed by the whigs of Massachusetts— 
rightor wrong! Great public interests require his at- 
tention—those to which I have alluded. te the presi- 
dent of the United States should make an earnest and 
serious effort to effect favorably the navigation of the 
country, to regulate the question of British Colonial 
trade, shall all the whigs of Massachusetts separate 
from him and refuse their aid? (Cries of “wo”)— 
Well, Isay wo! Ifthe president directs the proper 
department to review the whole commercial regula- 
tions of the United States, to take deeply into con- 
sideration that reciprocity in our direct trade to which 
80 much tonnage is now sacrificed—and the proper 
measures shall be suggested and adopted by him, shall 
all the whigs of Massachusetts separate from and op- 
pose him? Look, gentlemen, at the question. Do 


,ing their country. 
‘the future, these men see milder skies and halcyon 


_and I know that nothing but union—and by that I 


| prevent the whig cause from prostration. It is not— 


these opinions, and in expressing them if I do enter- 
tain them. ‘They are disposed to postpone all at- 
tempt to do good to some future and uncertain oc- 
casion. Now the whigs have a majority in each 
house of congress, a strong majority, and, in my 
opinion, the time to do good is now; that now should 
be accomplished whatever remains to be done.— 
There are persons of more sanguine temperament 
than I. “Confidence,” says Mr. Buarke, ‘‘is a plant 
of slow growth; and it is true when applied to public 
men. Some people can see distinctly when the whigs 
will have more power, and a better chance for serv- 
Beyond the present, far on in 


seas; the fogs and darkness which blind other men, 


* Now it was not an easy work to accomplish what 


labor. I do not believe they will find it easier now; 


mean a cordial, sympathizing, paternal union—can 


and I say it in the presence of the world—it is not 
by premature and partial, and especially by proscrip- 
{ion and denunciating proceedings, that this great 
whig family can be united. Do they not know that 
they came into power as a party made up of differing 
opinions? There were men of extreme states rights 
notions—-extreme federal notions—excessive tariff and 
excessive anti-tariff notions—what did the country ex- 
pect? That they should come together in a spirit of 
harmony, of conciliation, of unity and sympathy—and 
that they should seek to agree and not to widen the 
breach. In this lay the hope of saving the country 
from the ruinous measures which at that time threa- 
tened its prosperity. The whole history of the revo- 
lution of J840 preaches conciliation, and forbearance, 
and kindness, and friendship, and sympathy, and 
union. 

Gentlemen, if I understand the matter, there were 
four or five great objects for which that revolution 
was undertaken. In the first place, one great object 
was the attempt to establish a permanent peace be- 
tween the United States and England; for though we 


to its grave as the party goes down. 
question—the utility of a tariff of protection—and let 











had no war, we had perpetual agitation and distur- 
bance. The accomplishment of this must be re- 





party object—rising as party rises, and going down 
Itis a national 


all parties support it, because, though | hope the as- 


cendancy of whig principles may be perpetual, yet [ 
desire to take for the tariff a bond and a te more 
durable than are my hope of the perpetuity of the 


whig party. 

Let us be true in another respect. This tariff has 
accomplished much. I honor the members who pass- 
ed it. But what has it done? It has restored the 
country in regard to protection to where it was be- 
fore the operation of the compromise act commenc- 
ed, and it has done no more. it has repaired the 
consequences of that measure. I may speak of the 
compromise act. My rurn to speak of it has at Jast 
come. IJ can truly say that no measure was ever 
passed which cost me so much grief as that. We 
have heard the motives of that act presented. Why 
if by motives gentlemen mean the personal motives 
of those ately concerned, we deem them pure; 
as all public men are supposed to act from pure mo- 
tives. But if we look at the professed objects of the 
law—if we look at what is written on the whole 
transaction—if we see what the law expresses on 
its face—if these are its motives—they are, as ‘mo- 
tives, still worse than the operation of the act itself. 
_ It is explained in its action—every line is full of 
it—every circumstance attending it is full of it; the 
object was neither more nor less than to impose for 
all time, a restriction upon the legislature in regard 
to levying duties without any change of the consti- 
tution. It was in fact to insert a prohibitory clause 
in the constitution, that after 1842, no duty should be 
laid which was not according to an observed hort- 
zontalism, and exceeded 20 per cent. | say now, as 
I said then, that the principle is false and dangerous; 
admits a new feature into the administration of the 
government and the laws, and I predicted that the 
country, only with a spasm and a throe, could ever 
get rid of. Hasn’t it done this? Yet thank God we 
have got rid of it. The present tariff loan is sufti- 
ciently discriminating, holds to common sense, and 
rejects the principle of the compromise act [ hope 
forever. 

Another and original object under the revolution 
of 1840, was the restoration of the currency of the 
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country. Our troubles did not begin with a want of 
money in the treasury; they did not begin with the 
operation of the compromise act, which commenc- 
ed in 1833, and haS been contracting ever since. 
There were other causes of the troubles, and while 
they remained, even if the treasury had been full, 
and the tariff and protective policy undisturbed, yet 
till provision was made for a better currency, of 
universal validity throughont the land, the great 
cause would not be removed. 


At the special session of congress the secretary of 
the treasury, Mr. Ewe, submitted to congress a 
sJan for a national bank, founded upon the idea of a 
on capital made up by private subscriptions and 
having the power to extend its branches all over the 
country. I need not advert to the circumstances of 
its presentation to congress. It had received the 
approbation of the president, and was concurred in 
by every member of the cabinet as the best that 
could be dene; for as we said, circumstances had 
placed in the first place the gentleman whom we all 
thought good enough for the second—and his opin- 
ions were different from ours, but fixed: and we 
deemed it the part of wisdom and prudence to see 
how we could get along as well as might be under 
the circumstances. Mr. Ewing’s plan was sent to 
congress a3 it has been described—except that the 
bank could not establish branches in the state with- 
out the consent of the states. 


Now I had no idea myself that there was any ne- 
cessity for any such provision—as it was at most 
mere theory—though [ never would agree in any 
case with the doctrine that the omission to exercise 
a power is a surrender of the power. What was 
done? Doubts were expressed as to whether the in- 
stitution could go into operation; many were doubt- 
ful as to obtaining subscriptions. What did we do? 
We sent to the commercial cities, the principal 
towns in the country, ard asked gentlemen of known 
skill and capital to come and consult with us about 
it. They expressed doubts, but hopes also; and 
pledged themselves to do the best they could; and as 
the community was interested in it, and the adminis- 
tration was fresh and popular—they were earnest to 
have the bill tried. What was the result? It was 
sent to the senate and rejected.* Another bill was 
brought in—divested of this theorectie difficulty, it 
was discussed two months and then it was found that 
it would not pass a whig senate. 

I will not pursue the unhappy narrative of the ses. 
sion of 1841. Men grew angry and resentful. I saw 
the storm arising and endeavored, as far as I could, 
to hush it. I expressed my opinion freely to the 
two senators from Massachusetts, and advised them 
to give men time to cool—to let a conciliation take 

lace, and harmony be restored if possible. I am 
Send to suppose my advice was not good; it certain- 
ly was not followed, and the consequences I need not 
tell you. 

The subject came up again at the last session, and 
the president sent in to congress the plan of an ex- 
chequer. The measure received but little favor, and 





*This paragraph of Mr. W.’s speech is thus re- 
ported in the Boston Atlas: 

‘“T wish tosay a word upon this subject. At the 
special session, Mr. Ewiog proposed a plan fora Na- 
tional Bank, on the idea of a large capital, to be 
furnished by private subscription, with branches for 
local discount. It received the approbation of eve- 
ry member of the cabinet, as the only plan which 
would be likely to succeed, considering the opinions 


tt 


it is necessary for me, lest the whole burden of dis- 
pemere should fall on others, to say that it met my 
nearty, sincere and entire approbation. 


Gentlemen, [ hope I have not, during my public 
life, had an overweening confidence in my own judg- 
ment or extraordinary unwillingness to defer to the 
judgment of my friends. But there are some subjects 
in which, I confess, I have some respect for my own 
feelings. The subject of the currency has been the 
study of my life. Thirty years ago, a little before 
I entered the councils of congress, the question of the 
nature of a mixed currency and the relation of specie 
in a currency became with me a matter of conside- 
ration. Many of you may remember a debate upona 
motion introduced into parliament by Mr. Vansittart, 
during the suspension of the bank of England, and while 
her notes were 15 per cent. below par; it was that'the 
bank note was worth just as muchas its face purport- 
ed to promise; that the bank had not depreciated, but 
that the bullion had risen.“ Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Rhoads, and other members of par- time when the whigs of the country will have more 
liament espoused that side of the question; and on the | Power to work, to effect the grand object—restora- 
other side were arrayed the strong reasoning powers | tion of the currency—than now. This very moment 
of Horner, and the logic of Huskisson and the practi- ; —at the approaching session, the country calls in the 
cal good sense of Mr. Alex. Baring. now Lord Ashbur- | oudest voice upon the patriot not to put off—not to 
ton. | confess that the study of thesep apers made me | PoStpone—but to make the best use of the means in 
a bullionist. { coneluded that paper notes would eir- |Our /iands. There is a measure to which the presi- 
culate safely only while they continued to be redeem- dent is pledged, and his advisers approve. Why not 
ed in gold and silver at the counter, wherever they | tty it, and if it fails let the administration bear it— 
were issued. If you will not try it, propose something else. In the 

Coming into congress the next year, at the close exter rye oa otapeened f ought to say, } will 
of the war, and finding the finances of the country ed: peranse since I nave begun 1 will. make a free 
in a deplorable condition, | bestowed myself to the COE ..oe Taam to Nie SONGw Mae of iny 


consideration of that question. I believe I had read | CPIDIODS; Rg Bike Rd Pe Be Mas: 


every valuable work on the subject on either side spokengmore against the indiscriminate use of the 


of the Atlantic, atid had ‘closely observed the | Yeto power than I: and no man’s opinion on that sub- 
ect is more unchanged than mine. It is universally 
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adopted nor even temporarily considered. One 
was afraid to do one thing lest he shouid break 
the constitution, another was afraid to do ano. 
ther lest he should break it; so they did nothing. 
One man would not vote fora bank which had the 
power to establish branches, lest he should break the 
coustitution; and another would not vote for one 
which had not, lest that he should break it. They 
acted like a boatman, who in the midst of rocks anq 
shoals and whirlwinds, should refuse to pull one 
stroke for his safety lest he should break his oar,— 
But they stood looking forward to the time when re. 
stored confidence should enable the bank to go in. 
to operation. When will this be? When prosperity 
returns to the country; that is when the emergenc 
is over. Meantime they intend to do nothing to save 
the ship from sinking till the chances of wind and 
wave shall drive her safely on the shore. That’s the 
policy. 

He is more sanguine than 1 am who can see any 
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the present time. 


permitted to entertain quite as much confidence on 


that subject, in my own opinion, as in the’ flippant . 


paragraph in a newspaper, or the hasty ebullition of 
a debater. And I take the responsibility of saying, 
that the measure then submitted to congress was the 


best and the only measure for the adoption of con- 
fam ready to stake 


gress and trial by the people. 
my reputation—and it is all I have to stake—upon 
it; and that if the whig congress will take the 
measure, and give it a fair trial for three years, 
it will be admitted by the whole American peo- 
ple to have proved the most beneficial institution 
ever established, the constitution only excepted. 


Understand me—take it as it is—as it came from 
the consideration of the cabinet, not as it was after 
congress had begun to work upon it. For when they 
struck out the power of governing exchanges, it was 
not worth a rush—not worth the parchment on which 
the law would have been engrossed. The great de- 
sire, the urgent necessity of this country is a currency 
—facility of exchange. 


mon medium, to equalize debt and credit with tie 
same velocity as steam transports men and machinery, 
You have not got it—you can’t get it but by the au- 
thority and permission of governiment—never, never. 
You want a large and liberal provision for exchange, 
and without this you cannot reach the good at which 
you aim. How will you doit? I need not say by a 
Bank of the U. States, based upon private subscrip- 
tion; for it is out of the question. The man who pur- 





of the individual whom we had all agreed to put in 
the second place in the government. It was the part! 
of wisdom not to see how much of a case we could | 
make out against the President, but how to get on as | 
well as we might with the President. Mr. Ewing's: 
bill did not allow the establishment of branches | 
without the consent of the states. I have no idea 
myself that there is a constitutional necessity for 
this restriction. I never had any such idea, but I 
could see no great difference that it could make. It 
was merely a theoretic difliculty, attended with no 
practical disadvantages that | could see,—but ils op- 
posers contended that the omission to exercise a 
power gmounted to a relinguishment of it. 

“It was all along exceedingly doubtful, whether 
such a bill, if passed, would be carried into effect. 
We did what we could under the circumstances. We 
sept to the principal commercial cities—we had men 
of skill and experience about us to consult with. 
They expressed doubts,—hopes also, and pledged 
themselves to do the best they could to promote its 
success. As the administration was new and fresh 
and popular, they expressed great earnestness to try 
the new measure. It was sent to the Senate, but re- 
jected;—a new bill was introduced, but after six 
weeks discussion, it was found thet it could not even 
pass & whig senate.” 








| share? 


sues that follows an obsolete idea. Suppose a law 
should establish a bank, with a capital of fifty mil- 
lions; who will subscribe to it? what will you give per 
It is entirely out of the question. 
then for purposes of local discount; say in State street 


do you want the nation to send here so much untaxed | 


capital to partake your discounts? 


Well, what shall we ever have? for [ repeat it, 
many gentlemen propose to do nothing—but to post- 
pone everything till the incoming of the Jews. Is 
nothing to be attempted? When the exchequer was 
presente. to congress it-was assailed from all quar- 
ters. I believe one gentleman did get courage to say 
in its favor that he did not know but after all, by 
some possibility, some good might come of it. But 
it had many different classes of opponents. Some 
said that it would be a lifeless machine—it would 
not move at all; others said it would have by far too 
much life; it would answer the purpose of its crea- 
tion—and that was to increase executive power.— 
One found it King Log and the other King Serpent. 
One indicted it as a terrific giant of enormous mag- 
nitude, striding over and crushing the liberties of the 
country; it would, therefore, break the constitution, 
and iherefore they would-oppose it. 


These opposing arguments contradicting each 
other, convinced me that the plan could not bs 


laws of paper currency as exhibited during the 
different epochs in this country, from 1811, to 
I had expressed my opinions at 
various times in congress, some of which had not 
been falsified by subsequent events; and | must be 


Take it | 


| known I suppose—and if not it should and shall be— 
that I advised against the vetoin all and in every case 


| in which it has been exercised by the president. [Re- 
peated cheers. | 
| But while I have done thisI am not willing to 
give up this great object for the sake of making up 
acase against the president. I cannot sympathize 
; with those whigs, who in full possession of power 
for certain objects, attempt nothing and will attempt 

nothing, until they can constitutionally get rid of the 
{veto. It seeins like a mockery of the expectations 
of the whigs of the country. 
| There is no probability that the veto power will 
‘ever be struck outof the constitution altogether.— 
| There must be some such restraint in this as in other 
|cases. The people of New York have determined 
_ that certain acts shall not become laws withoutia vote 
'of two-thirds, and have thus imposed upon them- 

selves a similar restriction. The rule of the house 
| can only be suspended by a vote of two-thirds. The 
| Veto then is no greater restraint than they lay upon 
| themselves. 

After all the great objections to this course recom- 

| mended by some of my whig brethern is that is ut- 
i terly hopeless. Who expects to see the day when 


You work for the people of | this restriction of the veto should be brought about? 
Alabama—they plant for you, and you wanta com- | 


Before restoring prosperity of the country they must 
/wait for an amendment to the constitution. I will 


' mot say that this trifling—but it is treating the inte- 
rests of the country with far too little regard. 


I repeat that now is the time, and the whigs are 
the men fo accomplish the great objects for which 
ithe people, the whig people—have striven for the 
last ten vears; and till this is done there ean be no 
restoration of our former prosperity; and I say that, 
in my opinion, the plan proposed last year will effect 
that result. If a mechanic makes a tool—an axe, a 
saw, a plane, and knows that its temper is good, and 
‘its parts properly constructed, he knows it will av- 





| swer the purpose for which it was constructed; and 
iI] know this will. 

On the other object—to which I will barely allude 
—but which is one of so much importance’ that | 
cannot pass it by; I mean the mortifying state of the 
public credit of this country. I cannot help think- 
‘ing that if the statesmen of past ages were again to 
‘come among us, if Washington were here and Jolin 
|Adams and Hamilton and Madison, they would be 
deeply concerned at the sad change that has come 
over our public credit. 
| Jam ina situation in which I am obliged to read, 
generally. with pleasure, but not always, communi- 
|cations from our agents abroad. It is distressing to 
hear them speak of the pain they feel at what they 
see and hear said of American credit. We havea 
stock loan, the present rate of which is 125 to the 
silver dollar. Is there nobody to make a move in 
this matter? Is there not a man in our councils large 
enough, comprehensive enough, to present the case 
| before the American people, and show them the ine- 
vitable consequences of this loss of public faith—of 
public credit—I may say of our character for mo- 
rals and honesty? 
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are so indiscreet as to talk of repudiation. 
diate adebt! Does repudiation pay a debt?— 
does it discharge the debtor? Js not the law just as 
rmanent and inflexible and enduring until the debt 
js paid or discharged! And is not a debt always 
binding in law and in morals? Our people should 
not deceive themselves. Repudiation only adds a 
disreputable acknowledgement to the disability. It 
js our duty, so far as in our power, to rouse public 
feeling—to maintain and assist the beneficial influence 
of Jaw and morals, and preserve our faith and credit. 
People say that the intelligent people of Europe 
ought to distinguish between the state and general 
governments. And so they ought—and what then? 
All government is of the people; and if the states 
repudiate théir debts and find no rebuke, Europe 
may ask how long will it be before the national go- 
yernment will, unrebuked, repudiate her debts. 
Ido not say what the constitution authorises con- 
ss to do—but only that if the principles recog- ' 
nised as true by that body, and the public land fund | 
be really the property of some of the states of the} 
union, here is a beginning for some measure of re- 
gular and constitutional aid whereby the states may | 
save their credit and the credit of the people. | 
I have “etained you too long. In my judgment 
there remains certain important objects, fit to en- 
age the attention of both public and private men. | 





Being reminded, however, by one of my colleagues 
in the house of representatives, that a very full and 
circumstantial account of the whole proceeding was 
contained in judge Martin’s History of Louisiana, I 
succeeded in procuring a copy of that work. When 
I addressed the senate, | premised my remarks by 
stating that 1 had no other personal knowledge of 
the facts than was possessed by every other se- 
nator; and not as great as some, whose age at the 
time enabled them to speak somewhat from memory. 
My remarks on this subject are thus given in the 
brief sketch of them contained in the Globe: ‘He 
did not profess to have any personal knowledge of 
these facts. Since the last debate, however, he had 
consulted a work in which they were narrated with 
great perspicuity and minuteness of detail. He al- 
luded to the history of Louisiana, by judge Martin. 
He did not vouch for the entire accuracy of this 
work, bnt he would vouch that the author was a 
man of great learning, industry and research; who 
was in 1815, and still is, one of the judges of the su- 
preme court of his state, distinguished for his im- 
partiality as a judge,” &c. For every fact which 1 
mentioned, I referred to some passage in this work, 
which was before me. It is evident therefore, that 
if there be any errors or misstatements in regard to 
these facts, they are imputable not to me, but to the 
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author of this work; he is still alive and has the abi- 
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General Jackson finds fault with my calling Judge 
Hall an upright judge; and says that my sentiments 
on this subject were such as the late Abner L. Dun- 
can, “under whose patronage I was raised, would 
have been ashamed to avow.” From this, and seve- 
ral other passages in his letter, it is evident that the 
general confounds me with an elder brother of mine, 
who was, at the time of the invasion, a student in 
Mr. Duncan’s office, and a member of his family. 
He is. therefore, entirely in error in imputing to 
me any recollection of the ‘leading facts of the 
case,” or a knowledge of Mr. Duncan’s opinions 
with regard to Judge Hall. Ihad very great regard 
for that gentleman, and respect for his memory, and 
am closely connected with his family; but have no 
knowlege whatever of his opinions on this or any 
o'her subject, as he died many years ago, while I 
was yeta schoolboy. 

For the same reason my knowledge of Judge 
Hall’s character is only traditional; but I speak not 
only my own sentiments, but those of several of my 
colleagues in the other house, who had better oppor- 
tunilies of knowing him, when I say that he has 
left behind him an irreproachable character, both as 
aman and as a magistrate; and [ am inclined to be- 
lieve that the grave charges of forgery and coward- 
ice, brought against him by Gen. Jackson, will be 


_as novel to his cotemporaries and acquaintances as 


t me remind you of the questions with England—._ lity to sustain his work, if it be correct and would, I ‘they certainly are to myself. 
the prosecutions of the claims of our citizens on fo-| have no doubt, cheerfully correct any error contain- |  ¢ . ‘ 


reign 


sib at aiag question of reciprocal trea-- 
ties—t 


ed in it, when satisfied that it was an error. 


i : tage IT must | over my signature.” 
e colonial trade—the most absorbing sub- be permitted to say, however, that it is now about) for [ dare not deny what I know nothing about, and 


General Jackson says J dare not ‘“‘deny these facts 
In this he is certainly correct; 


ject of the currency, and the great subject of the thirteen years since that work was published; that it | hear from him for the first time. Neither can [ say 
restoration of the national credit and character. To is referred to as authority in the courts of justice of | (a5 the general supposes Ican) whether ‘Blane & 
these objects I am ready to devote my life, either in Louisiana in matters connected with the history of! Co. with my two Iistorians,” were, or were not, “sus- 
public or private station. I do not expect, gentle- | that state; and that this is the first time that any at- | pected of being part of the clique who corresponded 
men, that much of public service remains to be done’ tempt has, to my knowledge, been made to impeach! with the enemy.” Iam so utterly incredulous, that 
by me, but I shall be ready, for the promotion of the correctness of the account therein contained of} {da not believe in the existence of such a clique, 


these objects, to act with sober men of any party | 
and of all parties. 
There is no danger that patriotism in a warm par- | 
ty contest may be merged in party feeling. I be-' 
lieve that among sober men this conviction is grow- | 
ing settled—fast growing settled, that the great in-. 
terests of the country require far more moderate | 
party feelings; more freedom for public c nsidera- 
tion; more honest and generous union of well-mean- | 
ing men of all sides to uphold the institutions and, 
the character of the country. 
In the pursuit of these objects, in public as in pri-' 
vate, I am willing to perform the part assigned to | 
me, and to give to it, with hearty good will and zeal, | 
all that yet remains to me of strength and of life. | 
Mr. Webster was listened to throughout with the | 
utmost attention, and was frequently interrupted | 
with bursts of applause from the thousands present. | 
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TO THE EDITOR OF TILE GLOBE. 
Washington, July 1, 1842. 

Sim Inthe Globe of the 29th ultimo is contained 
a letter of general Jackson to F. P. Blair, esq. con- 
taining some strictures on the remarks made by me 
in the senate, on the bill to refund to general Jack- 
son the fine imposed upen him by judge Hall fora 
contempt of court. 

Although, when | made those remarks, I did not 
flatter myself that 1 should escape my portion of that 
vituperation which has ever been the lot of all who 
ventured to thwart the wishes or oppose the mea- 
sures of general Jackson, | did nt anticipate that 
they were destined to involve me ina discussion with 


the circumstances connected with the imposition of 
the fine on general Jackson. 


The General mentions two instances of mis-etate- 
ments by me. 


The first is, that Louallier was arrested for a libel. 
My words, as reported in the ‘‘Globe,” are, ‘‘Gene- 
ral Jackson immediately issued an order for his arrest, 
and ordered him to be tried by a court-matial fur ex- 
citing a mutiny, fora libel, and asa spy.” Now, 
what says Judge Martin on this point? At p. 402. 





vol. 2, of his work, he says: ‘‘Sevén distinct charges | 


were exhibited against the prisoner.”” He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate these charges, the sixth of which 
is, “writing a wilful and corrupt libel.” At p. 403, he 
tells us that the prisoner’s counsel filed a plea to the 
jurisdiction of the court; and at p. 406, that on the 
9th, the court sustained this plea, as to all the charges 


except that of being a spy. 


If there be any error in this statement, (which is 
not probable, considering the minuteness with which 
itis narrated,) it could be corrected by the records of 
the court-martial, which are probably still extant, or 
by General Gaines who presided over it. ‘The next 
charge of mis-statement 1s contained it the following 
paragraph of the General's letter: ‘Judge Hall was 
liberated and sent beyond the lines of my encamp- 
ment with special orders not to return as long as the 
enemy should be on ourcoast. But Mr. Conrad says 
the enemy had left our coast at this time; and the ne- 
cessity for martial law ceased. I regret such loose 
assertions; had he attended to the record, he would 
have found that Mr. Livingston returned from the 
fleet on the 10th, where he had been to complete the 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners,” &c. Now if 





that individual himself, or that he, or any one else, | the General will take the pains to recur to the sketch 


could, by any possibility charge me with misrepre- 
senting the facts of the case. There are some re- | 
marks, however, in general Jackson’s letter, which, 


however, insensible to ordinary newspaper abuse, A 


cannot suffer to pass unnoticed—as the authority of! 
his name would give them a sanction and importance | 
they would not otherwise possess. I beg leave, there- | 
fore, to avail myself your paper, as the channel 
through which his letter was made public, to correct 
some errors contained in it. 

The judiciary committee, to whom the bill to re-, 
fund to genera! Jackson the fine imposed on him by | 
judge Hall had been referred, had moved to be dis-! 
charged from the consideration of it, on the ground 
that no evidence had been offered in support of it. 
When the debate took place [ was somewhat sur-' 
prised to find that gentlemen differed very materially 
in regard to the facts of the case. No transcript of 
the record was produced, (as general Jackson seems 
to suppose); and no other evidence whatever was ap- 
pealed to, except such as the memories of senators 
up ly, or as could be found in such publications as 
could be obtained in the library of congress. Severai 
entlemen interrogated me in regard to the facts; but 

eould afford them no information, for the accuracy 
of whieh [ could vouch. 


of my remarks, he will find that he has himself fallen 
into anerror. They are given in the Globe as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘He was put under a guard of soldiers, who con- 
ducted him beyond the limits of the city, with a posi- 
tive injunction not to re-enter it until official intelli- 
gence arrived of the treaty of peace, or until the ene- 
iny had left the Southern coast.” ‘Thus, so far from sta- 
ling that the enemy had left our coast at this time 1 


‘state the reverse, and precisely what the General 


himself states. 


Judge Martin is again my authority forthis. At p. 
414, vol. 2, he says: ‘Three days after it had been 
officially anounced to the inhabitants of New Orleans 
that Jackson was in possession of persuasive evidence 
that a state of peace existed, and the militia had 
been discharged, the door of Hall’s prison was thrown 
open, but not for his release. He was put under a 
guard, who led him several miles beyon.: the limits 
oi the city, where they left him, with a prohibition 
to return until the ratification of the treaty was regu- 
larly announced, or the British had left the southern 
coast.””> Thus; it will be seen, I have retained not 
only the import, but almost the very words of the 
historian. 


much Jess can! pretend to know who were the per- 
sons that composed it. J] believe, and shall continue 
to believe until | have some better evidence of the 
fact than the gossip picked up in the enemy’s camp, 
that there was as little ground for this suspicion, as 
there was for the opinion that the legislature of 
Louisiana intended to surrender the city. Judge 
Martin, | presume, is one of the two historians re- 
ferred to, (who the other is, I cannot imagine); and 
{ must say that this is the very first time I have heard 
him charged with even being suspected of treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy. Whether such sus- 
picions did or did not exist, however, is what I am 
unable to say. 


If there was any reasonable ground for them, it is 
hardly probable that he would have been suffered, 
during such a long period of time. to retain the emi- 
nent situation in which he has acquired a reputation 
for talents, learning, and integrity, surpassed by that 
of no judge in Louisiana, and of few in this country. 
I do not profess, however, to be much versed in 
these obscure passages in the history of that glorious 
epoch; nor shallI willingly undertake the task of 
elucidating them. I have no taste for such research- 
es. I would derive no satisfaction from the disco- 
very (even if [ made it), that many of my country- 
men, whom I had supposed to be brave, were cow- 
ards; and many that | believed to be patriots were 
only traitors in disguise. I prefer dwelling on the 
grander and brighter features of that glorious pic- 
ture. It requires no back-ground of such sombre co- 
lors to give it relief, and make it one of the most 
splendid in our national gallery. In my admiration 
of that picture. and my gratitude to those to whose 
valor we are indebted for it lL yield to no one and 
shall always be ready to testify those feelings when 
this canbe done consistently with justice to others, 
and with those principles, on the preservation of 
which the perpetuity of our institutions depend. Of 
our willingness to do this, in the present case, both 
my colleague and myself have given ample evidence, 
by voting for the bill. The bill contained a clause 
not intended, and, in our opinion, not calculated to 
reflect the slightest censure on General Jackson; but 
designed merely to exclude the idea that there was 
any intention to review the judicial proceedings, 
and, by implication, to affix a stigma on the memory 
of the judge before whom they had taken place. In 
opposition, however, to the plain import of the lan- 
guage of the bill, to the solemn declarations of Mr. 
Bayard, who moved it, to my colleague’s, my own, 
and those-of our senators who supported it, Gene- 
ral Jackson declares that he declares that this 
clause was intended to insult his feelings. 1 shall not 
labor to remove this impression; and even if I were 
desirous to do so, I would have no other means of 
accomplishing the object than by referring to the 
bill itself and to those declarations. I apprehend, 
however, that the public will not require even that 
to satisfy them that no member of the senate could 





be actuated by such unworthy motives. I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, C. M. CONRAD. 
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Banks. ‘The Boston Courier states that the Phoenix 
Bank of Charlestown, Mass. which failed on Monday, 
was one of the pet banks. It adds that on Saturday the 
Purser. at the navy yard paid off all the salaries, &c. in 
bills of this bank, and that quite a large amount of this 
inosey is still in the hands oP the officers of the navy and 
the subordinaies. 

Phe Boston A:las, speaking of this tailure, says— 

The rumor in the street is, that the whole capital of 
the bank has been loaned fo two firms, without adequate 
security—the paper being so arranged, at the time of ex- 
amination of the bank commissioners, as to elude the 
most careful scrutiny. ‘The deception is mace the more 
flagrant by the fact, that a divideud ef profiis, of 3 per 
eent. bad been declared, payable on the very day that 
the bank’ stopped payment. 


Bricks. The Philadelphia Inquirer contains a state- 
meni in relation tothe manufacture of bricks at the vari- 
ous yardsin that city. From this we iearn that there were 
manufactured at thirty-six yards in that city, in 1841, 
53,639.000 bricks, and in 1842, 41 515 000, shewing a less 
number manutactured during the present year by 7,115,- 
000. In 1841 bricks were valued at $7 25 per thousand, 
producing $424,752. ‘This year they are worth $6 per 
theusand, and will vield $309,090. The difference in fa- 
vor of 1541 is $115,672. 


CAMELS ON THE WESTPRN PRAIRIES. H. Bohlin a 
native of Russia, who has passed many years of his 
life in the countries of the Volga and Ural, suggests 
in the New Genesee Farmer, the introduction of ca- 
mels from some port of the Black Sea, and their be- 
ing reared for service on the prairies of the west.— 
He remarks that ]20 miles is an ordinary day’s jour- 
ney for the more speedy of them, they stand a rigor- 
ous climate, can withstand thirst for many days, bear 
from 600 to 1,000 lbs. besides a rider as a common 
load, subsist on the simplest weeds and twigs, and 
their breeding is not more expensive than horses. 


Canirornnia Gorp. A letter from California, dated 
May 1, says they have at last discovered gold, not far 
from San Fernando, and gather pieces of the size of a 
eighth of adoliar. Those who are acquainted with these 
“placeres,” as they eal] them, (for it is not a mine), suy 
it will grow richer, and may lead toa mine. Gold to the 
aximount of some thousands of dollars, has already been 
caliec'ed.” 


Cor. R. M. Jonnsown arrived on 2nd inst. at Har- 
risburg. On Monday he was escorted to the capitol 
by the Dauphin Guards and the Harrisburg Rifles.— 
He was welcomed in a felicitous speech, by the hon. 
Caivin Blythe, to which, says the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, old Tecumseh responded in one of his native 
and interesting addresses. 


Customs. We understand, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, that the Comptroller of the 
treasury has decided that, under the new tariff, 
freight is not one of the charges subject to duty.— 
Merchants who have paid duty on freight, will re- 
ceive the money back at the custom house. 


“Civitizep”? WARFARE. The London Sun, in giv- 
ing an account ot the last battle between the Eng- 
lish and Chinese, says: 

“The troops contrived to surround the Chinese, 
and quite bewildered them. The carnage was 
dreadful, being more ef a butchery than a battle. 
Ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare, the poor 
creatures knew not how to surrender, and were 
massacred. Notless than a thousand of them, in- 
cluding a great number of Mandarins, were killed, 
while only three of the British troops were slain.” 


Connecticut. Extra session. Governor Cleve- 
land, of Conn., has issued a proclamation, calling 
the legislature to convene at New Haven, on Tues- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of October next. 


Deatnas. The Rev. Dr. Channing died at Bennington 
Vt. on Sunday afiernoon the 2d instant. 

At New Orleans, on the 28th alt. six new cases of 
yellow fever were admitted into the hospitals. Only 
one death by yellow fever occurred on that day. 


At Mobile, during the week ending on the 28th ult. 
there were five cases of yellow fever, two of which 
proved fatal. 

Exections. Elections take place, this fall, in 
the following states, and at the times opposite to 
them: 


Georgia, Arkansas, and Michigan, Oct. 3 
Maryland, et 
Pennsylyania and South Carolina, “ 10 
New Jersy, ** 10 and 11 
Ohio, “20 
Mississippi, Nov. 7 and 8 
New York and Delaware, “7 
Massachusetts, “ 14 


Georgia, Arkansas, and New York, elect members 
of congress, in additign to state officers. 





The full news of the election in Maryland has not 
yet been received. The general result on joint bal- 
lot in the two houses is closely contested. 


The elections for inspectors of election in the state 
of Delaware have resulted in favor of the Van Buren 
candidates. 


Gotp Discoverep in Gzorcra. Within a few weeks 
past considerable gold has been found in Merriwe- 
ther county. The mines are situated in the ‘upper 
part, not far from Coweta, and they promise to be frab 
rich and extensive. The metal is said to be very pure— 
probably more so than that of any other mines ‘in the 
state They have already been worked to such an ex- 
tent as to show that there is mo mistake about the matter, 
and have yielded a very handsome return for the labor. 
Several of the mines in the Cherokee country are exten- 


sively worked, and generally found profitable, some of 


them prove to be very rich. That owned by John C. 
Calhoun is probably the most profitable. 
[ Macon Messsenger. 


Rich Goitp Mie. We last week saw some of 
the most beautiful and valuabie specimens of gold 
that we have ever seen taken from the ground.— 
They were from a mine lately discovered on the land 
of Vaientine Derr on Stanly’s Creek, in Lincoln 
county. One piece weighed 49 pennyweights and 
six grains, and six other pieces averaged from two 
to five pennyweights, pure gold when found. The 
mine has now been worked about six months, and 
seems only to increase in value. May it continue 
long to do so. 

[Mecklenburg (.N. C.) Jeffersonian. 


Homoropatnuy has made an illustrious convert in 
England, as appears by the following letter in the 
N. Y. Evening Post: 

London, Sept. 2d, 1842. 

“The duke of Wellington, moved by the extraor- 
dinary cures which have come under his notice, has 
without solicitation given a donation of fifty guineas 
to a Homeopathic dispensary, and enrolled himself 
as an*annual subscriber of five guineas. This event 
is the more satisfactory as the duke is one who ne- 
ver subscribes to any institution for the mere sake of 
popularity—usefulness being the only consideration 
that ever operates upon his straight forward and un- 
imaginative mind.” 


Inuvots. The Alton Telegraph gives returns from 
all the counties in T!!mois of the late clection for govern- 
or of that state. “The aggregate result Is as follows: 


For Ford (V. Bo 44,961 
For Duncan (Whig) 38,072 
Majority for Ford 6,889 


Mexico. The Madisonian of 6th states that 
Georce 8S. Curson, Esq., bearing despatches from 
the United States Minister at Mexico to the depart- 
ment of state, arrived in Washington on Wednesday 
having left Mexico on the 19th ult., and performed 
the whole distance between the two cities of Mexico 
and Washington in twenty-three days. Mr. C. confirms 
the news of the capture of San Antonioby the Mex- 
icans, under general Wall; they having carried the 
town while the court was in session, and broken into 
the court-room while some lawyer was arguing a case 
and taken,plaintiff and defendant, judge, jury and all, 
prisoners. The belief is, that a serious attack on 
Texas is intended by Mexico, and that the destination 
of the troops, assembled under pretence of proceed- 
ing to Yucatan, is, in reality Galveston. 


Meteor. A remarkably brilliant meteor passed 
over the city of St. Louis on Sunday evening, the 
25th ult. About five minutes after its explosion, 
which was observed, a sound was heard like two ra- 
pid discharges of very heavy artillery. 


Minerat Weattu. We learn from Hil’s New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, that Dr. Charles ‘I’. Jackson, state gevlo- 
gist, has lately examined a rch vein of arsenic in Dun- 
barton—every ton of which, in its crude state, he repre- 
sents to be worth forty dollars delivered in Boston. Itis 
extensively used in painting. Dr. Jacksoa says his may 
be taken to Boston by railroad, at an expense probably 
not exceeding four or five dollars per ton. 


MiLiraRY TRACT LAND TITLES. ‘I'he quantity of 
land in this state appropriated to soldiers in the last 
war is three and a half millions of acres. This, di- 
vided by 160, will give 21,875 as the number of quar- 
ter sections, and of course there is this number of 
military patents. What portion of these are undis- 
puted it is difficult to ascertain. If one-fifth, then 
there are 17,500 quarter sections now in controversy 
—that is, there are two sets of claimants to them: 
those who hold the original patents, and those who 
have purchased the land under the sale for taxes, and 
therefore hold it by tax titles, as they are called.— 
Some of these quarter sections are highly improved, 
and among the best farms in the state, and yet the ti- 
tle is in a state of uncertainty depending upon the de- 


5 =. 


————— 
Navat. The naval general court martial, now jn 
session at New York, were engaged on Tuesday with 
the defence of Commodore Dallas. After the de- 
fence had been read, the court was cleared: the 
members remained in deliberation some time, and 
then announced that the next case would be that of 
midshipman Weston, late of the Warren. 


The steamships Missouri and Mississippi are at 
the New York navy yard, undergoing some slicht re. 
pairs, preparatory to another cruise. 

The navy department recently issued an order jn 
regard to commands on shore in the marme corps— 
an interchange among all officers in the command of 
stations was to have taken place on the Ist October, 
but its operation has been extended to the 15th of 
art next, at which time it will be rigidly en. 

orced. 


Raw Roaps 1s Prussia. Prussia has already se- 
ven railroads; Ist from Berlin to Potsdam; 2d, from 
Berlin to Madgeburg and Anhalt; 3d, Madgeburg 
and Leipsic; 4th, Dusseldorf Elberfeld; 5th, Cologne, 
Aix-la Chapelle; 6th, Breslau to Brieg; 7th, Berlin 
to Neustadt and Elberwalde; the next year this road 
will be prolonged to Stettin. The rail roads’ from 
Berlin to Frankfort on the Oder, and from Madge- 
vung to Halberstadt will be commenced in the year 


Rorucuitps. Itis stated that the Rothchilds of 
London have offered to compound their tax under 
the new income tax act of Sir Robert Peel, for three 
years at £24,000. In other words, they are willing 
to be let off with the payment to the tax collector of 
$40,000 a year. They admit, therefore, if the re- 
port be true, that their annual income is at least one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

[Sun. 


Siicut socks of earthquake were felt at Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico, on the 13th and 14th ult. 


TEETOTAL GoveRNoRS. The following are the 
gubernatorial@ignitaries who have given their names 
to the pledge, and are lending the aid of their. pre- 
cept and example in favor of the noble cause of to- 
tal abstinence: 

Governor Cleveland, of Connecticut. 


Ex-govern- 
or Ellsworth, of do. 


Governor Porter, of Pennsyl- 


vania. Governor Seward,of New York. Ex-go- 
vernor Gayle, of Alabama. Governor Fairfield, of 
Maine. Ex-governor Kent, of do. 


Here is found a pretty respectable group of teeto- 
talers, and especially so, when their respective cha- 
racters, and the extent of territory and population 
over which they preside, are considered. 

[ Worcester Waterfall. 


The hon. Joun C. Caruoun is expected to visit 
New York in November. [ Balt. Clipper. 


THANKSGIVING Day. In Massachustts Thursday 24:h 
of November, andin New Hampshire. Thursday 22d 
of December, have been respectively fixed upon by the 
governors of those siates, as days of thanksgiving and 
prayer. 


Tse Brirtsy Fier now in the Mediterranean, com- 
prises a total of thirty-five pennants, viz: eleven sail of 
the line, five frigates, four brigs of war, one steam frivate, 
“IX war steamers, five steam packets, two surveying 
ships, carrying about 1,300 guns, 10,400 men, and 2,075 
marines; and the steam force may be reckoned at abvut 
2,600 horse powcr. 


_ 'Tarirr- ‘The Mobile Register says the bill, ie a short 
lived one. Nothing but an overpowering necessity conid 


have enabled it to pass atall. and the first duty of every 
penabliean will be to make its duration as brief as pos- 
sible. 


Tospacco. The Natchez Courier, speaking of the 
tobacco crop of Mississippi, says: ‘Gentlemen who 
are familiar with the article, estimate the quantity 
produced in this state last year, at from 14,000 to 
15,000 hhds., and it is expected that the increased 
production of the present year will be from 3,000 to 
4,000 hogsheads.” 


Water RoTTED Hemp. We mentioned on Wed- 
nesday that Mr. John Lay of this county, had jeft 
with us a specimen of hemp, which had been steam 
rotted in twelve hours. Yesterday he again left us 
two samples of water rotted hemp, one of whieh, ta- 
ken from the stack, or cured hemp, was rotted in five 
days; and the other, taken from tite field, or uncured, 
was rotted in four daysand ten hours. The hemp is 
left here for the inspection of connoisseurs in the ar- 
ticle, and to pass their judgment thereon, as. to its 
suitability for the use of the government? These 
specimens are in as perfect order for the market and 
the factory, as any ever prepared by any process, no 
matter hew brief or tedious; and the strength of the 
fibre equal to any ever rotted by the waters of the 
Don or the Wolga, or any of their tributaries. 





cision of the courts.” [Peoria Ill. Reg. 


(St. Louis Republican. 
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